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The March of Progress 
at Denver 


HERE has been a very good reason for the progress the 

Denver Sheep Market has made the past several years. 

The underlying causes are not artificial, but are built on a 
solid foundation, because it has provided a long-felt want and 
need to the PRODUCER—that of 


Efficient Distribution 


ECEIPTS at Denver naturally reduce those at some other 

R mines However, a good part of those received at Denver, 

purchased by the packers and not slaughtered there, find 

their way to markets, lightly supplied, where the producer would 

not consider shipping. By this means, although the producer 

ships to a natural market, he receives the benefit of the shortage 

and demand at many markets, and “receives the most efficient 
distribution obtainable, both before and after slaughtering.” 


HE phenomenal growth the Denver Sheep Market has 

made this year has been caused by reasons as solid as the 

Rockies, and, as discerning sheepmen study these reasons, 
its growth will continue. 


Receipts to September 21, 1925: 1,246,621 Sheep 
Receipts to September 21,1924: 845,399 Sheep 
Increase: 390,222 Head—45 per cent 


Actual Sales for Above Period from First-Hand Owners 
OVER ONE MILLION HEAD 
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A vital 


nation-wide service 


No village too small 


In Swift & Company’s code of serv- 
ice, Flag Center, Ill., is quite as im- 
portant as Boston, Mass. 


Refrigerator cars carrying the 
finest meats, Premium Hams and 
Bacon, Brookfield Butter and Eggs, 
etc., make scheduled stops at thou- 
sands of small towns, once or twice, 
or even three times each week. 


Retail meat dealers simply give 
their orders to our salesmen. Orders 
are transmitted to our plants where 
cars are loaded promptly. and sent 
out on regular trains. 


When goods are unloaded at local 
stations, draymen deliver them 
to retailers. Swift & Company has 
arranged that in advance. 


This direct distribution to retail- 
ers is performed by our “‘car route” 
organization. It widens the market 
for farmers’ live stock and makes it 
possible for the smallest towns and 
villages to get the same variety and 
quality of products that are supplied 
to the largest cities. 


Wherever the rails reach, Swift 
service extends. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 
at Special Rate ef Postage Provided for in Section 1108, Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 
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Marketing the Nations 
Meat Supply 


chase of meat animals and the process of manufacturing and curing. Mar- 

keting meat—its distribution to all parts of the country, and from periods of 
surplus production to periods of deficiency—is essential to the welfare of the live- 
stock industry. It requires a nation-wide organization of trained personnel, and a large 
investment in storage and distributive facilities. 


N asset packers’ services to live-stock producers only begin with the pur- 


Refrigerator cars and branch houses constitute the backbone of the system of whole- 
saling meat. Refrigerator cars make possible a nation-wide trade in fresh meats. They 
are equipped with ice-tanks and a cooling system to keep meat at a uniformly low tem- 
perature in transit from packing plants to branch houses and on car routes to smaller 
communities. It takes thousands of refrigerator cars for the prompt distribution of 
meat. Railroads, which lease them from the packers and maintain icing stations every 
few hundred miles, charge the packers for refilling the ice-tanks en route. 


















Outside of the immediate neighborhood of a packing plant, refrigerated branch 
houses are established where the population is sufficient to develop a considerable volume 
of trade. Each branch house maintains a staff of salesmen, who solicit orders from 
retail meat merchants. 





In towns or districts where there is not a sufficiently large market for a permanent 
branch house, the trade is covered by car routes—refrigerator cars traveling regular 
lanes from packing plants and branch houses, and delivering orders previously obtained 
by traveling salesmen. 


In addition to these channels, meat products are also marketed through brokers, 
wholesalers, and jobbers; the final link in the chain from producer to consumer being 
the retail merchant. 





The aim of Armour and Company in this necessary service of distribution is to 
develop and maintain the widest possible market for the products of the farmers’ live 
stock. 


ARMOUR 483 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Is the Beef Steer an Economical Producer 
of Meat? 


BY E. L. POTTER 
Professor of Animal Husbandry, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 


the live-stock industry has led many people to 

question whether beef cattle have any perma- 
nent place in American agriculture as economical pro- 
ducers of meat. The statement is nowadays very fre- 
quently made that sheep are so much more economical 
producers of meat than cattle that they must and 
should, on purely economic grounds, supplant cattle 
upon all ranges that are in any wise suitable for mut- 
ton production. This statement is based upon four 
facts: first, that sheep are more prolific than cattle; 
second, that they mature more rapidly; third, that a 
lamb will make more pounds of gain on a given 
amount of: feed than will a steer; and, fourth, that 
sheep produce a crop of wool in addition to meat. All 
of these facts are admitted at the outset; but, never- 
theless, I am challenging the conclusion that sheep are 
really more economical producers of meat than beef 
cattle, under conditions prevailing in the West today. 


The Oregon Agricultural College has probably de- 
voted more study to the cost of producing sheep and 
cattle under range conditions than any other institu- 
tion in America. In the Blue Mountain section of 
Oregon, which is fairly typical of the entire mountain 
area from Colorado to the Canadian line, we find that 
at the present time the cost of producing lambs, allow- 
ing interest on a fair investment, counting labor and 
all other items, and crediting the flock with 40 cents a 
pound for wool, is $10 per cwt. f.o.b. the range for 
late summer or fall delivery. Under similar condi- 
tions, we find that the cost of producing beef is $8.80 


Te PRESENT DISTURBED CONDITION of 


per cwt. This is for steers and cows mixed as they 
run; that is, 53-54 per cent steers and 46-47 per cent 
cows. A fair price ratio between the steers and the 
cows would put the steers at $9.50 and the cows at $8. 
This again is f.o.b. the ranch and for summer or fall 
delivery. For either steers or lambs marketed in the 
winter, after the grass season is over, the cost of pro- 
duction will be increased 50 cents per cwt. for each 
month they are kept. 


Lambs Outselling Steers 


A study of market conditions in Chicago shows us 
that lambs have outsold steers by nearly $1 per cwt. 
up until the last three years, when the margin has 
been four or five times this amount. During all this 
time, when lambs have been outselling steers, there 
has been no marked movement toward shifting from 
cattle to sheep. The only time when shifting has been 
given serious consideration has been for the short pe- 
riods when lambs outsell steers at least three or four 
dollars per hundred pounds. Today there are hun- 
dreds of beef men talking of going into sheep, but I 
doubt if there is one who would seriously consider this 
move if he could get for his steers within one dollar 
per cwt. of what lambs are bringing, even though wool 
may be high. 


Not only is the beef steer a more economical pro- 
ducer of meat under range conditions from a finan- 
cial standpoint, but purely from the standpoint of 
the amount of feed consumed beef cattle will produce 
just as much meat as sheep. In the Blue Mountain 
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BEEF CATTLE ON NORTHWESTERN FOREST 


section of Oregon the annual turn-over in well-man- 
aged beef herds is very close to 24 per cent. That is, 
out of every 100 cattle kept through the winter it is 
possible to sell 24 head of two-year-old steers and dry 
cows, and still keep the herd up to normal. These 
steers and cows in this locality weigh about 1,000 
pounds. The annual production of beef, live weight, 


per head of cattle, January 1 count, is therefore 


about 240 pounds. In some of the poorer sections of 
the state the production is less than this, and may in 
some localities run under 200 pounds; but in the Blue 
Mountain section the figure holds as given. In the 
same section, and on the better ranches, the produc- 
tion of mutton per head of sheep, January 1 count 
(excluding lambs), is a little less than 50 pounds. 
Since the feed that will support one head of beef cat- 
tle will support from four to five sheep, excluding 
lambs, the total production of meat on any given 
amount of feed will, therefore, be no larger with sheep 
than with cattle, even under favorable conditions. 


Offsets to Advantages in Sheep Production 


Taking the United States as a whole, the produc- 
tion of beef is a little less than in the Blue Mountain 
section of Oregon, while the production of mutton is 
very much less. During the past seventeen years 
there have been slaughtered annually in the United 
States 225 pounds of beef, live weight, for every head 
of cattle on hand January 1, including both beef cattle 
and dairy cattle. During the same years we have 
slaughtered annually 26 pounds of mutton and lamb, 
live weight, for every head of sheep on hand January 
1. There is, therefore, a great deal of difference 
between what might be done theoretically with sheep 
and the results we are actually getting. Most com- 
parative feeding tests show that sheep produce more 


meat per hundred pounds of feed than cattle, but in 
actual ranch operations any advantage which sheep 
may have in the feed-lot is offset by the large percent- 
age of the lambs that must be retained to make up for 
the high death loss and depreciation of the ewes, and 
by the feed required to carry a ewe lamb for a year 
before she is old enough to go into the breeding flock. 

Of course, we must recognize that, even though the 
amount of meat produced by sheep is no greater, 
sheep produce a wool crop in addition. From the 
economic standpoint, however, the high cost of labor 
and miscellaneous supplies is a heavy handicap to the 
sheep business, and more than offsets the returns 
from the wool. Particularly is this true in the United 
States, where land is abundant, but labor scarce and 
high. There has never been a time in this country 
when sheep have been able to produce meat at as low 
a price as beef battle. Under present conditions, in 
which labor and supplies have gone up a great deal 
more than the price of feed, it is still more difficult for 
sheep to produce meat as economically as cattle. The 
real financial strength of the sheep industry in the 
United States has depended in the past, and still 
depehds, upon keeping the industry small enough to 
put lamb in the luxury class and to give wool the full 
benefit of a protective tariff. If sheep are ever to com- 
pete as quantity meat-producers with cattle and hogs, 
they will have to meet beef and pork prices on meat, 
and, at the same time, meet European prices on wool 
—and it simply cannot be done. 


Change from Cattle to Sheep Inadvisable 


To assume, therefore, that it would be an economic 
advantage to the United States to make any very 
large change from cattle to sheep would seem to me 
very erroneous. On the contrary, conditions do not 
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in any way justify such a change in this country of 
abundant land and scarce labor. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that in the far-distant future the population of 
the United States may increase to such an extent as 
to make land much more valuable than at present, 
and labor very much cheaper. When this time comes, 
it is quite possible that sheep will to a considerable 
extent supplant cattle. This has been true in such 
old range countries as the mountains of the Balkan 
states, Turkestan, southern Siberia, and western 
Mongolia. These are typical range countries, similar 
in many ways to our own West, but carrying a very 
much larger population. In such countries the scale 
of living is very low. Feed is scarce, and human 
_labor abundant. In those countries, sheep and goats 
are more economical than cattle. In the United 
States, however, conditions are quite the opposite, 
and will remain so until our population is much more 
dense than it is now. In the range sections of the 
West, 67 per cent of the cost of raising a lamb con- 
sists of items other than grass or feed, while with 
cattle only 40 per cent of the cost consists of items 
other than grass or feed. In this case, economy 
in the utilization becomes a secondary consideration, 
and will remain so until feed costs and land values go 
up, or labor and miscellaneous costs come down. 


Conditions in the United States not only do not 
justify any shifting from eattle to sheep, but they do 


not justify any steps looking toward an increase in the 


production of meat. We do not need an increase in 
mutton, but, rather, a decrease in all meat, especially 
beef and pork. The American people have always 
been willing to pay remunerative prices for a meat 
supply of around 150 to 155 pounds per annum. On 
the contrary, they have never been willing to consume 
180 pounds or more, as they are doing at present, 
except at sacrifice prices. The present strength of 
the sheep business is not due to any economic advan- 
tage of sheep, or even to any phenomenal demand for 
the product, but rather to the fact that the sheep 
business is one of the few lines of agriculture in which 
production is below normal. 


[A point which, it seems to us, is not sufficiently stressed 
by Mr. Potter is the effect on prices of a possible shifting of 
any considerable number of cattlemen to sheep. The result, 
we predict, would be such as in a short time to make the con- 
verts sorry for their act. It is true that this country could 
absorb a substantially larger wool production—provided the 
wool were of the right quality (which a large proportion of it 
now is not) and the present tariff were not tampered with; 
Lut the demand for mutton could not be boosted to any great 
extent. And, as far as lamb is concerned, a reduction of three 
or four dollars a hundredweight would make the proposition 
distinctly less attractive to sheep-growers. This phase of the 
matter perhaps is too obvious for comment.—EDITOR. ] 


“A very enjoyable magazine. I would not miss it.”— 


FREDERICK LONG, Littleton, Colo. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK INSPIRES CONFIDENCE 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


RODUCERS have rarely been so skeptical of the perma- 

nency of live-stock conditions in a commercial sense; sel- 
dom have they occupied such a strong statistical or strategic 
position. The supply of all kinds of live stock is no longer 
excessive, measured by the nation’s consumptive requirements; 
a reasonable degree of stability has been established in the 
industrial sphere; never before has the purchasing power of 
the masses been so great; and no handwriting on the wall 
suggestive of disturbance of these conditions is even faintly 
legible. Everybody with a disposition to do a day’s work can 
negotiate it for cash, and labor money is flowing freely 
through the channels of commerce. So far as animal foods 
are concerned, consumption has been sustained at an enor- 
mous, if not unprecedented, volume. In the live-stock markets 
of the country competition is keen, even the three-buyer con- 
dition, which has penalized western cattle these many years 
past, having been eliminated. Not only good beef, but the 
common varieties, are moving into distributive channels with 
unseasonal facility. An accumulation of lard and cured hog 
meats that looked burdensome three months back has disap- 
peared under a steady process of attrition, demand for fresh 
pork has maintained a high level of hog prices right along, 
and current live-mutton market action speaks for itself. 

North American meat-producing machinery will probably 
be fully employed right along. The whole industry, from pas- 
ture to processing, is on a hand-to-mouth basis, and will con 
tinue to be. What has recently happened in sheep circles is 
likely to be repeated in the case of cattle, as each day’s supply 
is a draft on reserves. Finished cattle have all but disappeared 
from market centers, stock-yards are no longer cluttered up 
with female stock, and the bulk of the daily offering, even at 
Chicago, is warmed-up and short-fed stuff on corn thirty to a 
hundred days, which has been a profitable operation—so prof- 
itable, in fact, as effectively to restrain feeders from running 
into long feeds, especially when a substantial margin is col- 
lectable. Steers fed sixty to a hundred days are selling at 
$12.50 to $14.50, according to condition and quality—a market 
that naturally arouses skepticism in the feeder’s mind, prompt- 
ing him to go to market early. That the influence of new corn 
will shortly be felt is not to be disputed, but that the sides of 
the corn-crib are bulging with grain is an erroneous idea, gen- 
erated by Washington extravagance in conception and sta- 
tistical proclamation. And, what is more, it is good corn that 
can be tucked away without serious concern respecting pres- 
ervation or future value. Ninety per cent of the corn-raisers 
of the country are confident that the price of that commodity 
will stage a husky come-back as the winter works along, and 
ure correspondingly dubious of the permanency of current 
cattle values. 

It is axiomatic that doubters are invariably on the wrong 
track. Their attitude at present is adverse to crossing cattle 
on corn. Not only has the movement of feeding cattle to the 
country been light, but the moment steers get comfortably 
snuggled up to the feed-box, the owner ‘listens attentively to 
daily radio market reports, consulting his commission man as 
to the earliest favorable moment to order cars. This attitude 
is not likely to change, as there is little or no incentive to run 
into long feeds when quick turns are remunerative and feed 
can be held. A crop of soft corn would have created a rad- 
ically different set of conditions. There is an investment de- 
mand for light steers to rough through the winter, feed of 
that character being abundant everywhere. If the fat-cattle 
market maintains its present gait, many of these light cattle 
will get a few feeds later on, and then be hustled marketward. 
A significant feature of the fall cattle market is an unseasonal 
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demand for cheap beef—the product of cattle selling from 
$9.50 down—which is going into distributive channels prompt- 
ly. After Christmas the existing $16 top will disappear, $12.50, 
or thereabout, taking the best cattle available, as the trade 
will then run into a crop of steers recently on roughage and 
showing little corn influence. A year ago the Corn Belt was 
full of steers with weight, held to nurse an invalid market, in 
the hope that more favorable conditions would develop. 

An enumeration of winter cattle-trade probabilities fol- 
lows: Western grass cattle will be in early, clearing the decks 
for short-feds. Following the holiday poultry season, beef 
demand will be strong, drawing cattle to market prematurely. 
Feeders, having made one profitable turn, will be anxious for 
another excursion in the same sphere, maintaining a healthy 
market all winter for fleshy steers. Toward the end of the 
winter and early in the spring, conflicting demand for cheap 
beef, cattle to go on grass, and fleshy steers to replenish feed- 
lots will maintain a healthy trade. Competition between killers 
and feeders on two-way cattle will be insistent, insuring west- 
ern cattlemen, who carry steers through the winter, at least 
a good round figure for the feed-bill. Winter-fed cattle of all 
types from the mountain region will yield even more satis- 
factory returns than last reason. 

All this is predicated on maintenance of current beef con- 
sumption, which is probable. Prospects are much more favor- 
able than a year ago, as, regardless of numbers, beef tonnage 
will be substantially less. The most reliable estimates avail- 
able indicate that 10,000,000 fewer hogs are in preparation; 
and this crop also is likely to go to market at moderate weight, 
further restricting tonnage. Early October witnessed heavy 
receipts of 150- to 200-pound shoats at the principal markets, 
emphasizing the prevalent disposition to cash early, thereby 
avoiding a break that is considered inevitable when the main 
column of porcine product moves on the packing-house. A 
$12.50 to $13.75 hog market recently has not exerted a re- 
assuring effect in producing circles, confidence existing that 
60-cent corn means cheaper hogs—a hypothesis that fails to 
take into consideration either a short pig crop or current con- 
sumption of all kinds of meats. Accepting the theory that 
winter production of both beef and pork will be substantially 
less than that of the previous corresponding period, a con- 
clusion that prices will be well maintained is not unreasonable, 
beef and pork — the main stand-by of American meat- 
consumers. 

At the prices, ine will be enough lamb and mutton to 
go around. Lambs have been laid in high—dangerously high, 
in the opinion of many—so that a toppy market will be neces- 
sary continuously to let feeders out whole. The uncertain 
factor is the volume of thin lambs moved direct from the 
range to Corn Belt feed-lots, which passes around the mar- 
kets, thus evading enumeration. Those expectant of repetition 
of the high December and January lamb market last season 
may run into disappointment, as that boom was directly attrib- 
utable to the eastern poultry embargo, repetition of which is 
improbable. December and January may be low months in fat- 
lamb trade. Colorado, which supplies the late winter market, 
is feeding lightly, justifying prediction that the high market 
of the season may develop at that time. 

A broad survey of the prospect justifies at least con- 
servative optimism. 


Japan to Import Argentine Beef 


Extensive plans are under way for the importation of 
Argentine beef into Japan. It is believed that this beef can 
be sold at prices much lower than those now prevailing in the 
Japanese market, and that the quality will be far superior. 
Various American meat-packing companies are co-operating. 
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CYCLES IN THE CATTLE INDUSTRY 


HE VALUE to the practical live-stock man of a study of 

trends and movements in the production and prices of 
cattle is pointed out by Tage U. Ellinger, of Armour’s Live 
Stock Bureau, in the September issue of Monthly Letter to 
Animal Husbandmen. While, of course, the mere presentation 
of statistical data does not contain any magic formula for the 
safe prognostication of market developments, the idea is ad- 
vanced that close attention to previous performances over a 
sufficiently long period should help materially in correctly esti- 
mating future happenings. 

Several graphs accompany the article, showing fluctua- 
tions in the cattle market. Through the courtesy of Dr. 
Fllinger, we are enabled to reproduce these. The first graph 


CATTLE RECEIPTS, CHICAGO, AND CATTLE VALUES 
1g67 TO 1924 
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presents the record of shipments to Chicago since the organi- 
zation of that market, and, for direct comparison, variations 
in values for the same period—-both expressed in percentages 
of the average for the five years immediately preceding the 
war, which is taken as 100. 


“The first two decades in the history of the Chicago mar- 
ket,” says Dr. Ellinger, “constituted a growth period during 
which the present organization of cattle production and mar- 
keting was established. Receipts increased regularly, and 
cattle values were relatively stable, in the face of a rapidly 
growing demand for beef. For the last forty years a condi- 
tion of equilibrium seems to have been reached at a balancing 
point not differing much from the 100 level. Receipts, as well 
as values, have for this period of time fluctuated with great 
regularity above and below this base line. The distances 
from peak to peak or from trough to trough in both curves 
have been regularly from fourteen to seventeen years. It is 
very apparent that the relationship of the two curves is in- 
verse; also that, on a percentage basis, the magnitudes of the 
fluctuations in opposite directions are approximately equal. 
It seems reasonable to conclude that the last few years have 
constituted the bottom of a severe depression period, and that 
the recent slow rise in cattle values indicates the beginning 
of a long- time swing toward more remunerative price con- 


ditions.” 

Receipts and values of range cattle at Chicago since 1890 
are dealt with separately in the second graph. The general 
nature of the marketing cycle, as will be seen, corresponds 
closely with the receipt curve for all cattle; but the fluctua- 
tions are much more violent. In spite of this, values have been 
relatively stable—a condition that, in Dr. Ellinger’s opinion, 
may be explained by the fact that “the heavy runs of range 
cattle come in direct competition with grass cattle from the 
central states and with culled dairy cows. The total supply 
of these two competing types is relatively stable; hence they 
are instrumental in keeping market prices of cattle that have 
not been fed corn more uniform than the variable range runs 
alone would suggest.” 

The third graph illustrates the purchasing power of cat- 
tle values between the years 1910 and 1925, as measured by 
its relation to the average price level of other commodities. 
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RANGE CATTLE RECEIPTS AND VALUES~CHICAGO 


1890 TO 1924 
YEARLY INDEX NUM@ERS— RECEIPTS AND VALUES 1910 TO 1914 8100 
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From this it will be seen that the lowest point to which values 
descended occurred in the fall of 1921, when they stood at 
only 62 per cent of their pre-war average. During the first 
seven months of the present year cattle prices have fluctuated 
between 68 and 75 per cent of the pre-war base. 


CATTLE VALUES (PURCHASING POWER) 
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Relatively high top prices have recently inspired a more 
optimistic feeling among agricultural writers than, perhaps, 
the facts warrant, says Dr. Ellinger. To make clear the exact 
price situation, he has therefore selected three grades of cat- 
tle for a more detailed study: 1,200-1,500-pound steers, repre- 


PURCHASING POWER 3 GRADES of CATTLE — CHICAGO~ 
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senting the better beef quality; fat cows and heifers, repre- 
senting a medium quality; and canners and cutters, represent- 
ing a lower quality. The value, or purchasing pewer, of the 
three grades is plotted on a yearly basis in the fourth graph. 
We quote: 
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“From this graph it is apparent that the steers, as well 
as the cutters and canners, reached their lowest price level in 
1921, while the fat cows and heifers struck the low point the 
year before. Since then the steers have improved their posi- 
tion from 69 per cent of pre-war values in 1921 to 83 per cent 
in the first seven months of 1925, or a rise of 14 points; fat 
cows and heifers improved from 63 per cent in 1920 to 74 per 
cent in 1925, or 11 points; while cutters and canners, selling at 
53 per cent of pre-war values in 1921, have improved their 
position only 3 points, to 56 per cent, in the first seven months 
of this year. 

“The different development displayed by the three grades 
of cattle is significant from a producer’s standpoint,” com- 
ments Dr. Ellinger. “It shows, primarily, that the low grade 


FEEDER CATTLE SHIPMENTS From CHICAGO 
1910 TO 1925 
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of animals constitutes a severe drag on the cattle market, pre- 
venting the business as a whole from effecting a more speedy 
recovery. The poorly bred animals, as well as the unfinished 
stock, are the ones that have not found a market ready to 
absorb them at improving price quotations. This situation has 
been accentuated by the fact that the market demand for feed- 
ers since 1919 has been regularly on the decline, as illustrated 
in the last graph. Feeder-buyers constitute important com- 
petitive factors on the market, and their lessened activity in 
recent years has obliged killers to slaughter such quantities 
of unfinished stock that low prices have resulted from the ex- 
cess supply of these grades. A revived demand for feeders is 
one of the essentials for a return of prosperity to the cattle 
industry, especially in the range country. 

“Probably never before has the cattle market paid such 
liberal rewards for quality as during the last five years, and 
the spread in quotations continues to widen. This situation 
should encourage breeders and feeders to combine their best 
efforts to produce a superior product. The data presented def- 
initely refute the assertion that the market does not recognize 
such efforts.” 


PACKERS’ STOCK-YARD HOLDINGS 


ISPOSAL of packers’ stock-yard holdings has been a press- 
D ing problem since the Palmer Consent Decree was formu- 
lated. Solution would serve the double-jointed purpose of com- 
pliance with that decree, thus permanently disposing of the 
contention that packer ownership of stock-yards enables them 
to control prices, and of thawing out a large sum now con- 
gealed, which packers could use advantageously. 


A tentative plan, now under consideration by a financial 
concern of national reputation, is the formation of a gigantic 
holding company—a jack-pot, so to speak, into which the eniire 
packer holdings would be thrown. Based on these securities, an 
offering would be made to the investing public, probably in the 
shape of common and preferred stocks, underlying securities 
remaining in the hands of present holders. The public appears 
to be in investment mood, judging by the manner in which it 
has absorbed the Dodge motor and other issues. 


Nothing definite has been arrived at. Experts for the 
financial concern charged with responsibility for the flotation, 
should it be made, are working overtime on the project. 


5 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING TO RANGE CATTLE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


NTIL John Crane, Wilson’s cattle-buyer, rode into the 
U western cattle alleys, it had been a two-buyer market. 
Competition thereupon demonstrated its capacity to inject life 
into trade. To emphasize demand, feeders took a hand; the 
result being that the alleys were promptly cleared, in striking 
contrast to August congestion. There was a bid for every- 
thing wearing a branded hide, prices advancing anywhere 
from $1 to $2 per cwt. Shippers in quest of weight grabbed 
mature western cattle at $9 to $11.50 per cwt., setting pack- 
ers a lively pace. For once the claim that no competition 
exists in the western cattle division was disproved. Even little 
fleshy steers were absorbed by killers, to satisfy an abnor- 
mally healthy demand for cheap beef. 

All this happened without hesitation. A few weeks be- 
fore, a pair of habitually bearish buyers had ridden into the 
western division daily, usually at their own time, bidding their 
own prices, and declaiming on the unsalability of western beef 
at any figure. With competition, a radically different market 
developed. In stock-yard parlance, “they bought hell out of 
them,” paying $9.50 to $10.50 for many, and $10.75 to $11.50 
for a few, with a long string of beef at $7.50 to $9.25. Feed- 
ers took their share at $6 to $8, paying $9 to $9.25 for 800- 
pound cattle, frequently in competition with killers. Day after 
day it was a merry chase for cattle, demonstrating that the 
ultimate consumer is not so adverse to grass beef as repre- 
sented, at a price. 

The culminating point was reached the last week of Sep- 
tember, when the Wallis Huidekoper (Montana) steers, av- 
eraging 1,360 pounds, made $11.50, eighty-one head earning 
that price. In the same consignment, Huidekoper had thirty- 
four spayed heifers, averaging 1,130 pounds, at $9.75, and 
forty-three head, averaging 1,034 pounds, at $8.75; indicating 
what quality is capable of on a market where $7.50 to $8 
steers are plentiful. At the same time, twenty loads of 
Nebraska “Sand Hill” cattle sold at $10.50 to $12, the latter 
class weighing about 1,300 pounds. These cattle had been fed 
cake on grass, killers giving them preference over farm short- 
feds, the latter being in many instances light and counterfeit 
dressers. Western cattle, dressing around, or better than, 60 
per cent, were decidedly preferable to 57 per cent short-feds 
from the beef-seller’s viewpoint. 

Canada managed to break through the customs cordon at 
this juncture, 1,280-pound Albertas making $10.50, and 1,187- 
pound goods, $10. At the low end of the range were rough 
1,081-pound Arizonas, selling at $7.25. The feature of the 
trade was the sale of 159 head of the Brass & Myers “Sand 
Hill” dehorned steers, averaging 1,311 pounds, at $12, for 
shipment to New York and Boston—the highest figure paid for 
pasture cattle of this type for many years. Contrasted with 
short-feds, selling 75 cents to $1 higher, they looked cheap 
at that. 

Range cows and heifers participated in the upturn, range 
heifers reaching $9.75 and heavy cows $8, although $5.75 to 
$7 took the bulk of the western cows. Demand for cheap beef 
made it possible to clear the product of cows and heifers— 
especially the better kinds. 

September trade in all kinds of range cattle was some- 
what surprising, in view of the fact that receipts up to October 
1 were far in excess of the corresponding period of 1924. Chi- 
cago had received 120,000 up to that time, against 77,000 a 
year ago; other markets reporting similar increases. A con- 
tributing cause were moderate receipts of grass cattle from 
Virginia, and adjacent territory, at Jersey City, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and other eastern markets, eliminating seasonal 
and ruinous grass-beef competition at the Atlantic seaboard, 
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and enabling shippers of live cattle to make consignments 
from Chicago in that direction. What is likely to happen the 
rest of the season must be left to conjecture, the market 
course depending upon how the Corn Belt dumps warmed-up 
cattle, investment disposition on the part of feeders, and how 
cattle-gathering in the West tails off. Southwestern pastures 
have already disgorged the bulk of the cattle absorbed last 
spring, and the Northwest cannot continue its August and 
September delivery gait, unless that grazing area conceals far 
more cattle than it has been generally credited with. All the 
handwriting on the wall suggests a light tail end of the season, 
and good prices, especially if belated feeder-buying develops, 
which is probable the moment the tardy element concludes that 
no bargain sale is in the offing. 

It was logical that revival of western cattle values should 
arouse activity in prosperity-exploitation circles. Hardly had 
the tide turned when a somewhat versatile reporter for the 
Chicago Daily News—a paper generally credited with purvey- 
ing facts—called on the writer with the fabric of a news article 
portraying the western cattleman as being out of his financial 
and economic troubles, reveling in newly acquired wealth, and 
riding on the crest of a wave of prosperity. By some legerde- 
main process of calculation, he had concluded that Chicago 
alone was remitting $1,000,000 daily for range cattle, and, 
when the obvious exaggeration was pointed out, replied: “Well, 
the city editor wants a million-dollar story, and it’s up to me 
to get it.” He was in much the same position as the reporter 
who, assigned to describe a railroad wreck in which three lives 
were lost, was admonished by his city editor to “make it thirty, 
and get up a good story.” In this instance the reporter defied 
his chief by whittling the daily remittance down to $900,000, 
committing John Clay to it in an indirect manner; and the 
yarn was reproduced down East as authentic evidence of cattle- 
industry rehabilitation. 


HEARINGS OF PUBLIC LAND COMMITTEE 


RACTICAL UNANIMITY as to the desirability of legisla- 

tion providing for the leasing of the public domain marked 
the hearings of the senatorial subcommittee at Boise, Idaho, on 
September 12 and 14. Declarations in favor of such a law were, 
however, tempered with the condition that first the government 
prove its ability to administer the national forests to the satis- 
faction of the stockmen. Equally emphatic were the witnesses 
in stating that an increase in present grazing fees on the 
forests would spell ruin to the industry. 

E. C. Bacon, president of the Idaho Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, had read into the record the platform of that organiza- 
tion, which follows: 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


“1. Rights to be legalized; or a long-term lease would give 
the permittee an assurance of indefinite use. 

“2. Hoover’s general suggestions for reorganization of 
bureaus to be put into effect, specifically in the Forest Service, 
as follows: 

“(a) Administrative-—Grazing on the forests shall be 
administered by the Forest Service, which shall contain a larger 
personnel of practical stockmen than it does at present. 

“(b) Legislative.-—Grazing rules and regulations shall be 
made by a board, which shall include largely practical stock- 
men. The fees shall be nominal, and but little more than ne- 
cessary to cover the actual cost of administration. The rules 
and regulations shall be simplified as far as possible, and re- 
duced to such fundamentals that Congress can pass most of 
them into law. 

“(c) Judicial_—We want the right of appeal, as impartial 
and as legal as through any court of equity. We do not care 
by what method the appeal is granted, as long as we get this 
right of appeal. The method most generally suggested at our 
hearings has*been as follows: That a board of appeals shall 


be created by Congress, members of which shall be appointed 
by the governor of each of the eleven western range and forest 
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states, upon the recommendation of the state live-stock associa- 
tions. To this board all disputes between the Forest Service 
and the permittee may be referred. 

“3. Weshould like to see the administrative officers of this 
bureau established in the West. 

“4. We prefer that the Forest Service be put under the 
Department of the Interior. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


“After these reforms have been 
plished, and not until then, we want: 

“1. The public domain surveyed and classified. 

“2. All of the domain that then comes under ‘grazing 
land’ administered by the same bureau or department of the 
government as the grazing department of the Forest Service, 
and under the same rules and regulations, and the rights 
legalized. 

“3. Allotments or privileges on the public domain adju- 
dicated by a court, just as the water rights were. 

“4. Under no circumstances do we want the public domain 
controlied or leased by the individual states. 

“If we cannot get these reforms substantially as above, we 
prefer to have the public domain left as it is.” 


satisfactorily accom- 


Mr. Bacon was followed by Donald McLean, secretary of 
the association, who supported the president and branded the 
rule of the Forest Service requesting permittees to own com- 
mensurate ranch property as absurd and detrimental to the 
live-stock business. In his opinion, when a rancher sells his 
property, his permit should go with it. 

F. S. Gedney attacked the grazing homestead law. Home- 
steads, he said, were taken up by persons who simply desired 
to sell their grazing rights to stockmen. He had no quarrel 
with the Forest Service—only the officers were too far away 
to know what was going on in the West. 

George F. Nesbitt, president of the Idaho Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association, advanced the view that, if cattle and 
sheep were permitted to “drift” on the range, the range would 
not be damaged either by grazing or trampling. Allotment by 
area was preferable to giving an individual the right to graze 
so many head. 

Les E. Dillingham, secretary of the last-named organiza- 
tion, vigorously protested against any advance in grazing rates. 
If the stockman’s expenses are raised, he said, he will have to 
quit. 


* * * 


At the hearings held in Nevada by the committee, the fol- 
lowing proposals were submitted by the Nevada Land and Live 
Stock Association: 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


“A legal right to graze upon an area basis, based upon 
established priority and preference at the time the law is en- 
acted; the right to be definite and transferable without penalty, 
and to include protection in rights to the use of driveways 
needed to connect feeding-grounds, shipping points, etc. 

“The rights to be subject to those limitations, making 
holders answerable for injury to public resources in the courts, 
rather than placing judicial power in the administrators, as 
well as those needed reasonably to insure use of the forage 
resource for beneficial purposes. 

“‘No charge basis to be effective serving to depreciate in- 
vestment values in the privately owned properties dependent 
upon the rights concerned. 

“Protesting against the adoption of the Rachford report, on 
the basis that its premises are economically unsound. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


“Protesting against any extension of present principles 
underlying the Forest Service grazing administration; 

“Urging correction of the conditions on forest ranges as 
the first step looking to application of practical policies on both 
national-forest and public-domain ranges; 

“Requesting Congress to make no new disposition of the 
remaining public lands without first conducting a study to 
determine what use is already being made of them, and to 
assure itself that the proposed new use will be of greater im- 
portance to the general welfare than is the present use; 
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“Asking Congress to repeal those laws, now applying to 
the public lands, which are causing harm; 

“Urging that, in any step that may be taken looking to 
legislation dealing with grazing use of the public domain, the 
principles of a definite control in the operator, of a charge basis 
not serving to depreciate investment values in privately owned 
dependent properties, and of a basis of allocation or appor- 
tionment of priority and use, be observed; 

“Recommending, in advance of any general step, a study 
of the forage resource as a whole, as to the natural conditions 
surrounding its practical use and the practical needs of that 
industry through whose use the resource is to be manufactured 
into business and revenue.” 


* * * 


Following the hearings in California and Nevada, the 
committee, on September 29, returned to Salt Lake City to 
conclude the testimony at that point, left unfinished at the 
meeting on August 27. From Salt Lake City, the committee, 
as announced by Chairman Stanfield, proceeded according to 
the following itinerary: Wyoming—Rock Springs, Septem- 
ber 30; Casper, October 2 and 3; Colorado—Pueblo, October 6; 


Glenwood Springs, October 7; New Mexico—Albuquerque, Oc- 
tober 9 and 10. 


WHAT DETERMINES PALATABILITY OF MEAT? 


WENTY-NINE state agricultural experiment stations are 

now reported to be ready to proceed with the program of 
investigating the factors that influence the quality and palata- 
bility of meat. This movement was got under way last year 
by the National Live Stock and Meat Board, at the suggestion 
of C. M. O’Donel, of New Mexico, first vice-president of the 
American National Live Stock Association. Besides the board, 
the Department of Agriculture, agricultural colleges through- 
out the country, and the American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion have indorsed the project and are going to take part in 
the work. The study will be in charge of a special committee 
of live-stock and meat authorities, known as the Co-operative 
Meat Research Committee, of which Dean F. B. Mumford, of 
the Universjty of Missouri, is chairman. The other members 
are E. W. Sheets, chief of the Division of Animal Husbandry, 
Bureau of Animal Industry; Professor M. D. Helser, chief of 
meat investigations, Iowa State College; Professor H. J. Gram- 
lich, animal husbandman, University of Nebraska; and Dr. C. 
Robert Moulton, director of the Department of Nutrition, 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 

In a statement issued by the chairman of the committee, 
it is explained that no one experiment station will attempt a 
solution of the whole problem, but that each will engage in 
some phase in which it is particularly interested. Subjects for 
investigation include feeding, breeding, and methods of slaugh- 
tering, curing, and cooking. First, however, an attempt will 
be made to define what constitutes “quality” and “palata- 


bility,” for which there at present exists no real standard of 
measurement. 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN 


HE IMPETUS given to the movement for the eradication 

of bovine tuberculosis is indicated by the fact that appro- 
priations by the various state legislatures for the current fis- 
cal year, together with the federal funds voted for this work, 
aggregate a sum of $13,175,000, which is double the amount 
available during the previous year. In addition, much valuable 
legislation amending state laws has been enacted. The follow- 
ing summarizes what has been done recently in this matter by 
the range states: 


Arizona.—The legislature of 1925 appropriated .$40,000 a 
year, for two years, for indemnity and operation. 
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Colorado.—Appropriations totaling $25,000, for two years, 
were made, to be used for either indemnity or operating pur- 
poses. When 51 per cent of cattle-owners of a given area peti- 
tion the state veterinarian, eradication work shall be taken up. 

Idaho.—The law provides for a fund of approximately 
$6,000 annually for indemnity purposes. About $8,000 is 
allowed for operating expenses. 

Kansas.—Indemnities are paid by county organizations. 
Additional appropriations of $10,000 a year, for two years, 
were made for operating expenses. 

Montanc.—A general fund, including appropriations by 
the legislature and special taxes on live stock, will provide 
about $20,000 a year for operating expenses and $10,000 for 
indemnities; counties paying an amount for indemnity equal 
to that of the state. 

Nebraska.—Upon petition of 60 per cent of cattle-owners, 
representing 51 per cent or more of the cattle in a county, 
area work may be taken up, the county to assist in defraying 
the cost. An appropriation of $285,000 was made by the legis- 
lature for operation and indemnity for a two-year period. 

Nevada.—About $1,500 for indemnity purposes and $8,000 
for operating expenses for the current calendar year is taken 
from the general fund. 

New Mexico.—A new law provides that the Cattle Sani- 
tary Board may make regulations with regard to tuberculosis 
eradication that shall have the effect of law. The cost is 
defrayed from the general fund. 

Oklahoma.—Appropriations were limited to $12,500 a year, 
for two years, for indemnity purposes. 

Oregon.—Funds of $32,000 for operating expenses for a 
two-year period were provided, and $20,000 for indemnities, 
which latter sum is to be matched by the counties, making 
$40,000 available for that purpose. 

South Dakota.—New legislation appropriating $45,000 for 
tuberculosis work was enacted. When 60 per cent of cattle- 
owners in a county petition for the work under the area plan, 
a tax of not more than one mill is to be levied. 

Texas.—The sum of $30,000 for indemnities for a two-year 
period was appropriated. 

Utah.—Appropriations totaling $20,000 for operating ex- 
penses and $28,000 for indemnities were made available for a 
two-year period. 

Washington.—The amount of $37,500 for indemnities dur- 
ing the current year was voted, besides sufficient funds to 
increase the operating force. 

Wyoming.—An appropriation of $4,000 for a two-year 
period for indemnity, and of approximately $16,000 for operat- 
ing expenses, was made. 


INTERMEDIATE CREDITS FOR THE FARMER 


PEAKING before the American Association of Joint Stock 
S Land Banks: at Colorado Springs on September 2, A. C. 
Williams, member from Texas of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, touched upon the amazing fact that until the passage, 
in 1923, of the Intermediate Credits Act, agriculture, the most 
important industry in the country, had had no dependable sys- 
tem of financing. Provision for long-time loans on land had 
been made by the creation of the joint-stock and federal land 
banks, and the demand for short-time loans had been ade- 
quately met by the commercial banking institutions, supported 
by the Federal Reserve System. But the gap caused by the 
lack of intermediate credit facilities suitable for the produc- 
tion and marketing of crops and live stock was not filled until 
the distress incident to the period of post-war deflation had 
become so acute as to clamor loud for relief. 

So imperative was the need for immediate assistance that 
Congress, in 1921, made temporary provision for agricultural 
credit under the War Finance Corporation Act. Advances 
through the corporation of $282,000,000 to aid in financing 
farmers and stockmen helped materially in absorbing the 
shock. The encouraging results led, two years later, to the 
creation of new and permanent machinery in the Federal 
Intermediate Credit System. 

This system, as our readers know, provides for the estab- 
lishment of an intermediate credit bank, with a capital of 
$5,000,000 of government money, in connection with each of 
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the twelve federal land banks. The banks aid in financing 
farmers’ co-operative marketing associations, and furnish dis- 
count facilities to banks, and other eligible financial institu- 
tions, making agricultural and live-stock loans, for periods of 
not less than five months nor more than three years. Deben- 
tures may be issued up to ten times the paid-in capital and 
surplus, making the potential loaning power of the system 
$660,000,000, 

Mr. Williams dwelt upon the fact, emphasized by all mem- 
bers of the board in their public utterances, that the inter- 
mediate credit banks do not deem it a safe policy to lend 
money direct to individuals. Every loan must go through, and 
have the indorsement of, a bank or other financial institution. 
Thus the system is designed to assist, and not to replace, local 
banks and credit agencies. Direct loans, however, are made to 
co-operative marketing associations. Such loans must be se- 
cured by warehouse receipts or shipping documents, and may 
not exceed 75 per cent of the market value of the commodity. 
The interest rate to co-operative associations is 4% per cent, 
while the discount rate on farmers’ notes is 5 per cent. Local 
banks or credit companies may not charge more than 6% per 
cent interest, except in the case of live-stock loans, where the 
rate may not exceed 7% per cent. 


“In the short time that the intermediate credit banks have 
been in operation,” said Mr. Williams, “the business has truly 
become nation-wide in its scope, advances having been made 
in thirty-seven states, from Maine to California and from 
Montana to Florida. Loans have been rediscounted for banks 
and other financing institutions to the amount of $72,031,204, 
and direct loans to co-operative marketing associations have 
reached a total of $91,581,717 on various agricultural com- 
modities. The system is a simple and practical means of fill- 
ing the gap in our financial machinery. Without sacrificing 
any of the principles of sound banking, and without unneces- 
sary requirements or complicated methods of procedure, it 
makes available to the farmer and stockman credits for periods 
commensurate with the needs of his business. The knowledge 
that the intermediate credit banks are functioning has en- 
couraged other institutions to assist in financing the farmer 
and his marketing associations. 5 

“These loans have served to provide adequate working 
capital to the borrowers, on reasonable terms. Renewal priv- 
ileges are freely granted where the need exists and the secur- 
ity warrants. Partial payments are accepted. The loans are 
not based on deposits which may be suddenly withdrawn, but 
on funds obtained from the sale of debentures. The element 
of uncertainty, which has heretofore existed in connection with 
loans for production and marketing, has been removed. The 
ability to pay cash makes possible the purchase of tools, fer- 
tilizer, and supplies in accordance with sound business prin- 
ciples, rather than on terms dictated by a hand-to-mouth 
credit system.” 


While many broad-minded bankers are helping in making 
this credit available to farmers, others, according to Mr. Wil- 
liams, are refusing to do so—principally because they are un- 
willing to reduce the interest rate. Such influences, however, 
need not prevent anyone from enjoying the benefits of the 
system. Credit corporations for this purpose have been organ- 
ized in many sections of the country, and may be established 
elsewhere where existing institutions are unwilling to make 
this form of credit available. 


THE CALENDAR 


October 31-November 7, 1925—Pacifie International Live Stock 
Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

November 6-7, 1925—Annual Convention of California Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Franeciseo, Cal. 

November 9-14, 1925—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 14-21, 1925—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

November 28-December 5, 1925—International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Chicago, Tl. 
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LIVE-STOCK RATE CASES BEFORE 
THE COMMISSION 


N THE CASE brought before the Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission by the American National 
Live Stock Association and the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, asking for the establishment 
of reasonable single- and joint-line rates on live stock 
in the territory between the Missouri River and the 
Pacific coast (outside of markets), Examiner Mack- 
ley, who heard the case, on September 30 sub- 
mitted his recommendations for the approval of the 
commission. 

In effect, the examiner recommends the so-called 
Texas scale, established by the commission in I. & S. 
Docket 958, for application in the plains country west 
of the Missouri River to the mountains, a 20 per cent 
higher scale in the mountain territory, and a scale 
10 per cent higher than the Texas scale in the Pacific 
coast territory. For stocker and feeder cattle or 
sheep, 80 per cent of these basic rates is recommended. 

In many instances there have been no reasonable 
single- or joint-line rates for the movement of live 
stock into feed-lots or between ranges in the territory 
covered by the complaint. Where two or more lines 
were involved, a combination of local rates was the 
only basis—and that was frequently prohibitive. The 
case was brought to correct this situation. 

The text of the recommendations had not been 
received at the time we go to press, but dispatches 
from Washington indicate that substantially the basis 
asked for by complainants has been recommended. 
A more detailed account will appear in the November 
issue of this magazine. 

od * * 


In Docket 15686—a case filed by the American 
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National Live Stock Association, asking for re-estab- 
lishment of the pre-war basis of rates on live stock 
throughout the West—Examiner Disque reported 
adversely on September 5. He held that present live- 
stock rates were below the cost of service, and that 
therefore “the rates assailed, as a whole, are not 
unreasonable.” 


This is the first time that any examiner of the 
commission has held that live-stock rates were not 
fully compensatory. His recommendations follow 
very closely the arguments of the carriers. In many 
cases heard by the commission within recent years, 
orders have been issued reducing live-stock rates, and 
in none of these cases has anyone connected with the 
commission held that the general level of live-stock 
rates was not remunerative. Some of these cases 
have gone to the United States courts, and the deci- 
sions of the commission have been upheld. We do not, 
therefore, believe that the commission will accept as 
reasonable and fair the recommendations of its 
examiner in this case. They are not supported by 
statistics as to costs, returns, etc. The doctrine an- 
nounced by Congress in the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
establish rates on agricultural products and live stock 
on the lowest level consistent with adequate transpor- 
tation, was an issue in this case. 


* * * 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has decided 
that the attempt of the Union Pacific System to 
restrict the outing of live-stock traffic from points on 
its line north of Ogden and west of Granger, and 
west of Salt Lake City and south of Payson, Utah, to 
the Missouri River and points east thereof, so as to 
eliminate the gateway via the Santa Fe, the Burling- 
ton, the Rock Island, and the Missouri Pacific systems 
at either Denver or Pueblo, and thus confine all such 
live-stock traffic to the Union Pacific System, and 
giving to that line the long haul, was not justified. 
In effect, the commission held that this limitation of 
routes would result in undue preference. 


* * * 


On July 17 the commission held that the existing 
rates on fresh meats and packing-house products 
from Ogden, Utah, and Reno, Nevada, to California 
points, and from Ogden eastbound to Denver, the 
Missouri River, etc., were not unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial. 

The present rates on these products, compared 
with those on live stock, are relatively higher than in 
other sections of the country, and in our judgment 
should have been corrected. 


* * * 


At the Chicago hearing, commencing September 
8, in the case known as 17000, in which adjustment 
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of all rates under the Hoch-Smith resolution is 
involved, and in Ex Parte 87, being the petition of 
the carriers for a general 5 per cent increase in rates 
throughout western territory, the railroads consumed 
a week in presenting their evidence. Later on, other 
interests will be afforded an opportunity to cross- 
examine the railroads’ witnesses. Hearings have been 
arranged for various points throughout the West. 


THE PROSPERITY COMPLEX 


N THE CARRIERS’ PLEA for higher freight 
| rates, much is made of “returning agricultural 
prosperity.” Strings of figures are marshaled 
to back up the claim that the purchasing power of the 
farmer’s dollar now has risen to a point where he, the 
farmer, is abundantly able to bear his share of the 
proposed increase. One expert at the recent hearings 
in Chicago calculated that farm products in the West, 
measured in terms of other commodities, today com- 
mand prices 14 per cent above those prevailing pre- 
vious to the war. 

To try to refute such arguments is like warring 
against windmills. They are presented as being based 
on government statistics, which everyone knows to 
be infallible. As with the Bible, government statis- 
tics, if rightly interpreted, can be quoted in support 
of almost any theory. That the composite farmer, 
with each dollar derived from the sale of all food 
products, can today buy 14 per cent more of other 
things than before the war, we doubt very much. Con- 
fining ourselves to the cattleman, however, we will 
simply say that it is not so. 

Elsewhere in this issue we print another set of 
statistics, to which we invite attention. They emanate 
from Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, and they tell a 
different story. From the first of the graphs used to 
elucidate the figures, it appears that the general level 
of actual prices of all cattle received at Chicago in 
1924 and the first half of 1925 was lower, with one 
exception, than in any other year since 1880. Meas- 
ured by purchasing power, it is seen that, while cattle 
values have fluctuated somewhat in the six years since 
the autumn of 1919, when the period of deflation set 
in, they were this spring lower than at any other time 
since 1910. As for range cattle, the average price in 
1925, with two exceptions, is lower than it has been 
since 1904. So much for statistics. 

The point we wish to emphasize is the apparent 
forgetfulness of the railroads, in this campaign for 
increased freight rates, of the effect on those engaged 
in the live-stock industry of six years of unprece- 
dented depression. And against the argument that 
all industries—including that of transportation— 
have been in the same skiff, that the shipwreck has 
been a common one, and that each should now help 
the other get out of the deep water, let us suggest 
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that every other line of business, as well as the 
laborers in all other fields, have been able to meet the 
emergency by simply adding to the cost of what they 
have to sell. The food-producer alone—with the rail- 
roads perhaps—has been denied this remedy. But 
while the railroads can petition the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and trust to the persuasiveness of 
statistics to carry their point, the food-producer has 
no one to petition, but remains the football of circum- 
stance—and statisticians. 

How seriously awry is the picture of agricultural 
prosperity, returned or returning, on which the roads 
base their request for an advance is pointed out by 
editorial writers in many parts of the country. 
Referring to the manner in which expert testimony 
is hatched, the Kansas City Daily Drovers’ Telegram 
of September 22 concludes: 


The inference is plain: agriculture in the West is well 
able to stand the freight-rate increases for which the railroads 
are asking. The unfortunate condition is that, while there 
is a basis of truth in the returning prosperity of the farming 
industry, it is, by a tendency all too common, magnified and 
exploited until demands are made upon the industry which it 
is not well able to bear. Stretching away behind returning 
farm prosperity are the long, lean years from which the farm- 
ing industry will have to recover. It needs to conserve its 
resources, to husband its income, and to maintain every advan- 
tage it may be able to secure. Its meager profits should not 
be dissipated in the transportation of its commodities to 
market, nor in the increased cost of supplies that have to be 
shipped to the farm. 


When the statistician is abroad in the land, let 
common folk beware! 


NATIONAL-FOREST AND PUBLIC-LAND 
HEARINGS 


INCE THE CONFERENCE in Salt Lake City 
S on August 24 and 25, the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, headed by Chairman Stanfield, has held hearings 
at various points throughout the publi¢-land states. 
As we go to press, the committee is at Albuquerque, 
getting the views of New Mexico stockmen. That 
completes the field itinerary, all public-land states 
having been covered. 

The committee is entitled to unstinted praise from 
stockmen, and from all citizens of the West, for the 
very painstaking, exhaustive, and intelligent investi- 
gation which it has conducted. All interests have 
been invited to present their views, and everyone who 
has had anything to say has been heard. The hear- 
ings. have developed that there is a practically unani- 
mous sentiment in favor of recognition, definition, 
and application by law of rights to grazing upon 
national-forest ranges, on an area basis wherever 
practicable, founded upon priority, and transferable 
without penalty. Stockmen also have favored boards 
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of appeal so constituted as to insure speedy action on 
disputed issues—less bureau regulation and more 
local control. As to fees, all have opposed any ad- 
vance, many have favored the cost-of-administration 
basis, and some have been satisfied with the present 
level. 

The hearings also have made plain that, with the 
exception of Wyoming and Nevada, the majority 
of stockmen in the various public-land states favor 
some control of the remaining public domain upon a 
reasonable fee and on a local-option basis in the states 
or grazing districts. There has been less division of 
sentiment on this point at the various hearings than 
was evidenced at the Salt Lake City conference. 

The Senate subcommittee intends to formulate its 
ideas into a bill, which will be presented at the next 
session of Congress. We have great confidence that 
the measure will meet with the approval and support 
of the live-stock interests of the West. 


PACKER COMBINATION UPHELD 


AST MONTH Secretary Jardine’s decision in 
what is generally referred to as the Armour- 
Morris merger was made known. To those who 

have followed the progress of the case during the 
long time it has been before the public it will occasion 
little surprise that the verdict was a dismissal of the 
complaint. Few, we think, had expected anything 
else. 

When the late Henry C. Wallace, in 1923, instituted 
the proceedings against the two packing companies 
involved, he took the ground that the elimination of 
one of the Big Five would by that much restrict com- 
petition at the markets, and thus tend toward the 
creation of a monopoly. Against this, defendants 
contended that reduced expenses through lessened 
overhead should theoretically result in benefit to 
both producer and consumer, and that, anyway, 
the transaction, rather than being a merger, was a 
clear case of purchase. How, asked the packers, can 
the government prevent one firm from taking over 
the assets of another that has the choice between 
such absorption or going to the wall? 

This latter argument evidently has carried weight 
with the new Secretary of Agriculture. And we 
admit its forcefulness, provided it is based on fact. 
That Morris & Co. in reality had come to the end of 
their financial tether has not been disputed. 

Mr. Jardine now rules that the so-called merger 
in and of itself constitutes no violation of the act; 
that neither in purpose nor, so far, in effect does it 
involve price manipulation or unreasonable restraint 
of trade; that it was designed to reduce expenses and 
increase the sale of the finished product; and that, 
since its consummation, Armour & Co. have con- 
trolled under 25 per cent of the federally inspected 
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slaughter of live stock, which is less than that con- 
trolled by their competitor, Swift & Co. The secre- 
tary adds that, if at any time in the future violations 
of the act should result from the deal, he has ample 
power to take effective action. 

Under the circumstances as they appear, we are 
not prepared to dispute the soundness of Secretary 
Jardine’s conclusion. But we do regret the time and 
money spent in reaching it. Why it should have re- 
quired two years and a half to formulate such a de- 
cision is very far from clear. And we cannot refrain 
from pointing out that any doubt as to the ultimate 
effect of the precedent here established still remains 
unsolved. If one firm, on the plea of financial embar- 
rassment, can let itself be swallowed up by another, 
why not two, and three, and four, until of the original 
Big Five there will be only a single one left—a Super- 
Big One, ruling market prices with the iron hand of 
unrestrained monopoly ? 

To what extent the producer has shared, or is 
going to share, in Armour’s augmented profits, that 
is still another question. As yet we have seen no 
statistics purporting to show that he has shared at 
all. Is it not rather, as Murdo Mackenzie wrote in 
THE PRODUCER in January, 1923, that the merged 
packing-houses are not going to pay higher prices for 
live stock than the unmerged ones, and that all will 
continue to buy just as cheaply as they can? 








PASSING THE BUCK 


N AN EDITORIAL appearing in the September 

| 19 issue of the National Provisioner, the official 

organ of the Institute of American Meat Packers, 

the blame for poor meats is unreservedly laid at the 
door of the producer. We quote from the editorial: 


Chief responsibility for lack of quality in the public meat 
supply, about which so much is being said, undoubtedly lies 
at the door of the producer. If low-grade live stock were not 
produced, poor-quality meat would not be marketed. 

The packer is regarded as having a dual responsibility— 
one to the live-stock producer who markets at the point from 
which he draws supplies, and the other to manufacture for 
the general public a good, wholesome product at as reasonable 
a price as possible. In this dual responsibility he too seldom 
has the support of the producer. The packer is sold the kind 
of live stock it suits the producer to put on the market. If 
packers refused to buy, there would be developed very soon a 
strong feeling against them. ~ 

Some producers are honest in their belief that their ani- 
mals are of good quality. Others are little troubled about 
this. The chief thing in either case is to get just as high a 
price as possible, and the packer who refused to buy would be 
censured. 

Then there is the dairyman, who is probably the chief 
offender in the cattle market. Some other use should be found 
for dairy cows than their disposition through the channels of 
the beef trade. It should not be the meat trade’s responsi- 
bility to take care of this cast-off by-product of the dairy 
industry. 
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Much has been done in the past decade to improve the 
quality of all classes of meat animals. If this effort should be 
continued, and at the same time some means be found for the 
proper utilization of dairy stock, there is little reason to doubt 
that meat consumption would increase enormously. This would 
yield the producer a handsomer return on his high-grade, easily 
produced animals than he has ever had before. 

Don’t put the blame for poor-quality meat on the packer 
and the retailer. Put it where it belongs. Wake up the pro- 
ducer—not only to his responsibility in furnishing the right 
kind of raw material, but his interest in seeing that his good 
reputation is not hurt by the “don’t care” stock-raiser and the 
by-products of the dairy industry. 

Stockmen have a difficult time trying to supply the 
packers with just what the latter profess to want at 
different times; and the packers’ wants always vary 
in accordance with the available market supply of 
the various classes of animals. When a few more 
highly finished, heavy, corn-fed bullocks appear on 
the market, and the price declines sharply, invari- 
ably the explanation is that the packers need more 
of the light yearling type. When the situation is 
reversed, they want more heavy animals. At this 
writing, well-finished, qualitied, corn-fed animals, 
both heavy and light, are selling at an unusual pre- 
mium over what are denominated low-grade steers, 
and at a spread over good-quality grass animals that 
is higher than the normal. These latter have not 
scored a proportionate advance and in some cases, 
weight and quality considered, are selling below last 
year’s prices. In this anomalous situation, the follow- 
ing excerpt from Armour’s Weekly Trade Review of 
September 25 is of interest: 


Beef trade continues to show improvement. There is a 
strong demand for choice beef and a scarcity of cattle of that 
grade. There is also an extreme shortage of low-priced cattle. 
That condition narrows the trading margins and is stimulat- 
ing trade in all available grades. The outlook for continued 
improvement is good. 

From the foregoing it would seem as if there 
were a scarcity of both choice beef and low-priced 
cattle. The spread in prices does not indicate such 
to be the case. 

In some years, feeders prefer to feed low-grade 
cattle, because the vagaries of the market promise 
better net results with this class; in other years their 
preference runs to the better grades. As a general 
proposition, stockmen endeavor to raise and feed that 
kind of live stock which will yield the best returns. It 
is not unusual—indeed, quite common—that the so- 
called poorer grades, when fed out, make a better net 
return than the choice animals. If only first-class or 
choice beef were produced, as urged by the National 
Provisioner, we should hear a clamorous appeal from 
the packers for some medium and poorer-quality beef, 
to fill the demand for a cheaper, though equally nutri- 
tious, class of cuts. 

The inauguration of the “Truth in Meats” cam- 
paign, which has been commented upon generously in 


many previous issues of THE PRODUCER, will do much 
toward establishing fair relative prices for all kinds 
of live stock, and will give to the consumer what he 
wants and is willing to pay for. Blaming the pro- 
ducer, who is honestly trying to furnish what an 
uncertain market seems to demand, will not solve the 
problem. 


ey 


THE MEAT-PRODUCER AND THE TARIFF 


N ITS ISSUE of August 31, the Times of Argen- 
tina reverts to the subject of possible competition 
from Argentine meat-producers in the markets 

of the United States. It quotes a dispatch from New 
York, to the effect that agitation is growing in the 
eastern states for a reduction of the tariff on meat. 
This comment follows: 


Several of the New York papers are now arguing that it 
is time that the eastern states, with their dense populations, 
should not be made to suffer because of the desire of western 
farmers to maintain and increase the price of meat and dairy 
produce. In spite of the arguments of the rampant protection- 
ists regarding the ability of the United States to feed itself, 
it is becoming clear to the consumers that the producers will 
only do so at a price. In other words, the producers’ game, 
assisted by the tariff wall, is to make consumers pay just as 
much as possible, to keep values just a fraction below the level 
which would enable outsiders to jump the wall without loss. 
It is a grand old game. It is bolstered with sentimental 
wheezes regarding patriotism, but it is very one-sided. The 
consumers are beginning to realize this fact. 


Of the “growing agitation” for a lowering of the 
tariff on meat we are not aware. Candor, further- 
more, compels us to state that we perceive not the 
slightest sign on the horizon of the economic hurri- 
cane which would forebode a change in our present 
policy. The “rampant protectionists,” we fear, are 
in the saddle for a good long spell to come—those cast- 
ing longing eyes at our markets to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Concerning the price charged for meat in the 
United States, let us remind our Argentine colleague 
that the producer—unfortunately—has nothing what- 
ever to do with it. The price, here as in South 
America, is fixed by someone else. And the price, 
during the last six years, has been fixed at such a 


point that the producer in most cases has not made 
his costs. 





I. M. Wilson 


After several years of failing health, Dr. J. M. 
Wilson, of McKinley, Wyoming, passed away on Sep- 
tember 13, at the age of seventy-five. 

Dr. Wilson had for many years been president of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association and was a 
member of the executive committee of the American 
National Live Stock Association. 
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SELLING OUR WILD HORSES TO EUROPE 


DYKE, CoLo., September 8, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In a London weekly paper which I get the statement is 
made that in France and other countries of continental Europe 
a great deal of horse flesh is eaten. From time to time men- 
tion has been made in THE PropUcER of the very large num- 
ber of useless horses running at large in several western 
states. This has made me think that, if the matter were put 
before the proper persons in Europe—perhaps through the 
officers of the American National Live Stock Association—it 
might be possible to feed a lot of these horses to European 
peoples, and thus get rid of this nuisance. 

I realize that the high freight rates might prove an ob- 
stacle; but if the horses were sold at the bare cost of round- 
ing them up, this should not be prohibitive. 


C. W. BUTCHER. 


[A syndicate is reported to be operating in Saskatchewan, 
Canada, for the purchase of 50,000 horses to be shipped to the 
continent of Europe for slaughter. The price is said to be 
about $3 a head, plus freight.—Eb!Tor. ] 


ORDERLY MARKETING NEEDED 


EPHRAIM, UTAH, September 25, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


“Grass cattle clutter up every stock-yard in the country, 
as they always do at this season,” writes a correspondent in a 
recent issue of one of the leading live-stock journals. Writing 
further, he states: “Chicago had 24,000 western range cattle 
last week. With these came a mass of nearly warmed- 
up steers, attracted by the sharp advance of the previous week, 
values declining 50 cents to $1 a cwt.” As might be expected, 
“between excessive gathering all over the West and premature 
marketing of short-fed stock from the Corn Belt, supplemented 
by a generous quota of eastern grassers, the trade is in a some- 
what disorganized condition.” 


This is not an unusual condition at this time of the year. 
By turning back to market reports for this season in previous 
years, it will be found that the same thing has happened again 
and again. Yet it is the inevitable result of unregulated mar- 
keting, and means a loss to both the producer of western grass 
cattle and the Corn Belt feeder. 


The producer of grass cattle in the range country is not 
in a position to avoid placing his live stock on the market at 
this season of the year. He is the victim of unalterable cir- 
cumstance. The season dictates the time of the year when 
his product can be marketed, and very likely it will never be 
possible for him to vary the time for marketing materially, 
so that more orderly distribution can be obtained. There is 
some opportunity, of course, to vary marketing of range cattle 
in good condition within a few weeks, perhaps, so as to avoid 
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alternate weeks of glut and moderate supply, but never for a 
much longer period. For this reason, the months of August, 
September, and October, in so far as marketing is concerned, 
should be given over to the producer of grass cattle. 


The main “monkey-wrench in the machinery” appears to 
be the warmed-up stuff. While the proportion of this class of 
stock may never be great, it takes only a few to oversupply 
the market; and then down goes the price, to the detriment of 
all concerned. 

Here appears to be an opportunity for western producers 
to get together, first among themselves, and then with the 
Corn Belt feeder, so that the market will be supplied in an 
orderly manner, from day to day, with the exact amount it 
needs, thereby avoiding the periodic oversupply, followed by 
undersupply, and consequent competition among producers 
themselves, and by the feeder against the producer. 


C. L. FORSLING. 


THE MILK COW AS A COMPETITOR 


Los ANGELES, CAL., September 16, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In your, July number there is an article on the milk cow 
as a beef animal. In this land of many slaughter-houses and 
meat-packers, where there are a large number of dairy cattle, 
you see many cows of the dairy breeds going to the killer in 
trucks, while, if you see any beef cattle moving, they are in 
railroad cars or on foot. As a rule, the milk cows are fatter, 
and their coat is in better condition; but their age spells poor 
meat. When this cow meat comes on the block, it is sold for 
nearly the same price as corn-fed beef. Really good beef 
seldom gets on the table. This fact apparently reduces the 
consumption of meat all the time. 

The plan suggested by O. M. Plummer, of having a show 
or demonstration shop in every principal town, is just what I 
have been hoping for for years. But the packers should do it. 
Then they could show us how much the overhead can be cut. 


J. E. PATRICK. 


Argentina’s English Exports Decrease 


Up to the end of August, Argentine beef shipments to 
Great Britain were less by over 112,000,000 pounds than in 
the corresponding period of 1924. 


Belgium’s Meat Consumption 


Per-capita meat consumption in Belgium in 1924 was as 
below, in pounds (based on a population of 7,600,000) : 


A Wis is ess eek 50.4 
Lo RS ae ee ne Ree eA RRS 
Mruttoer amt goat mene ks, 1.0 
TR a eles 3.8 
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CORN ESTIMATE LOWERED 


ECREASES in the estimates of the corn and potato crops, 
D and increases in those of spring wheat, oats, and barley, 
were features of the September report sent out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The forecast now 
(in bushels) : 


stands as follows 
Sept. 1 

416,000,000 

284,000,000 


Aug. 1 
416,000,000 
263,000,000 


Winter wheat . 

Spring wheat 
All wheat 

Corn . 

Rye .. 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 


679,000,000 
2,950,000,000 
52,000,000 
1,387,000,000 
214,000,000 
353,000,000 
With a reduction in corn prospects for the month of Au- 
gust—due principally to drought throughout large sections of 
the corn-growing states—of 75,000,000 bushels, the crop still 
promises a yield of 449,000,000 bushels in excess of last year’s 
final figure; and, what is more, this year’s corn is of far better 
quality. On the other hand, the more favorable showing of 
spring wheat in September’s column still leaves us with a total 
wheat crop 173,000,000 bushels below the 1924 harvest. 


Production of wheat in twenty-nine countries, exclusive of 
Russia, in 1925, is given in Foreign Crops and Markets as 
2,852,000,000 bushels, against 2,634,000,000 bushels last year, 
or an increase of over 8 per cent. With a record yield in Italy, 
and large crops in France, Germany, and the countries on the 
lower Danube, the European wheat harvest this year, outside 
of Russia, is 26 per cent above last year’s, and only 1 per cent 
below the 1909-13 average. As for Russia, while no definite 
figures are yet available, it is understood that her crops are 
considerably in excess of those in 1924. Thus the abundant 
harvests in Europe, Canada, and North Africa have more than 
offset the deficits caused by the short crops of India and the 
United States. 

Condition of the cotton crop for the United States as a 
whole on September 16 was 53.8 per cent, compared with 56.2 
per cent on September 1. From this a total production of 
13,931,000 bales is forecast, against 13,628,000 bales ginned 
last year. 


700,000,000 
2,885,000,000 
52,000,000 
1,462,000,000 
222,000,000 
344,000,000 


COMPLAINT DISMISSED IN ARMOUR-MORRIS 
CASE 


HERE ARE NO EXPRESS TERMS in the Packers and 

Stock-Yards Act which forbid the purchase by one com- 
petitor of the physical assets of another, says Secretary Jar- 
dine in his opinion declaring the consolidation of Morris & Co. 
with Armour & Co. to be legal. If Congress had intended such 
prohibition, it would have been easy to incorporate it into the 
law. The question is one of purpose and effect. As to the 
former, there is not in the record, thinks the secretary, suf- 
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ficient evidence upon which to base a conclusion that the 
acquisition was with the object of manipulating or controlling 
prices, On the contrary, the evidence was persuasive that it 
was for the purpose of effecting economies by reducing over- 
head expenses and increasing the volume of sales. 


On the question of effect, Mr. Jardine holds that it has 
not been proved that the purchase has resulted in unduly low- 
ering prices to the shipper of live stock or increasing prices 
to the consumer, or otherwise manipulating or controlling 
prices in commerce. Since the purchase, Armour & Co. have 
controlled less than 25 per cent of the federally inspected 
slaughter, and less than that controlled by Swift & Co. The 
undisputed evidence goes to show that competition in the buy- 
ing of live stock or the sale of meats has not been materially 
diminished. Consequently, no monopoly has been created. 


As to whether the purchase has had the consequence of 
restraining commerce, the secretary says that it is clear that 
the elimination of a competitor tends to lessen competition, 
but the Supreme Court has decided that “the mere lessening 
of competition through the acquisition of one competitor by 
another does not amount to an unlawful restraint of trade or 
commerce. While Morris & Co. have been eliminated as a 
competitor, it does not necessarily follow that competition as 
a whole has been thereby reduced. It may be said with very 
good reason that the merger has resulted in making of 
Armour & Co. a more potential competitor of the largest 
existing packer, Swift & Co.” Besides, the secretary points 
out, during the last decade the number of independent pack- 
ers and the volume of business done by them have largely 
increased. 

Mr. Jardine thereupon alludes to the suggestion that the 
lack of change in competitive conditions since the acquisition 
may have been more apparent than real—due, perhaps, to the 
pendency of this proceeding—and that the real effect would 
appear after the disposition of the case. “It is sufficient 
answer to this suggestion,’ he states, “to say that, in the 
event that Armour & Co. violate any of the provisions of 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, there is ample power and 
authority in the Secretary of Agriculture under the act to 
take appropriate and effective action.” 

The proceeding is, therefore, dismissed without prejudice. 


a * * 


It may not be amiss briefly to refresh the minds of our 
readers as to the facts in this case. In the following we ad- 
here in the main to the historical review with which Secretary 
Jardine prefaces his opinion: 


Beginning in November, 1922, a series of conferences were 
held between Henry C. Wallace, then Secretary of Agriculture, 
and officials of Armour & Co., in which the secretary was in- 
formed of the contemplated purchase of the physical proper- 
ties, business, and good-will of Morris & Co., which latter firm 
was understood to be financially embarrassed. The officials 
expressed the hope that the purchase would not be found to 
be in violation of the law and would meet with no opposition 
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Satistactory Service 
For 24 Years 


“Gentlemen: I have been 
dealing with Montgomery 
Ward & Co. for 24 years. I 
have been sending orders 
from the several different 
cities in which I have lived. 
I don’t know yet where I 
can get better service or 
better value. Your goods 
are always reliable and give 
the best satisfaction.’’ 
Elmo M. Myers, 
1577 E. 86 St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Customer 
For 51 Years 
**My first order to Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. wasin 
1874; from that date my 
orders have been sent with 
absolute confidence that 
goods were exactly as rep- 
resented, and that I would 
be treated fairly and hon- 
estly. My confidence has 
never been betrayed. You 
have my very best wishes.”’ 
C. H. Barnard 
Home, Oregon 


Ward’s Merchardise 
Always the Best 
**We have purchased farm 
fence, groceries, radio sup- 
plies, dry goods, wall paper, 
suits, hardware, auto tires 
and accessories and have 
received perfect satisfac- 
tion with everything we 
bought. We have pur- 
chased from nearly a dozen 
mail order houses but like 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
merchandise always the 

best.”” John Kintner, 
Route 2, Box 62, Ney, Ohio 


Ward’s Merchandise 


Reliable and Serviceable 


‘*T am writing this to thank 
you for your promptness 
and kindness. I have been 
buying from your house 
since 1882, and have al- 
ways received good treat- 
ment and found your goods 
reliable and serviceaole. I 
never fail tosay a good word 
for you and I feel that I am 
doing others a favor in 
recommending Ward’s.”’ 
C. C. Chrisman, 
Martinsburg, Mo. 


The Word of Satisfied Customers 
Is the Final Seal of Approval 


Who Gets the Savings 
That May Just as Well 
Be Yours ? 


Do you always stop to think that 
when you buy from Ward’s you 
are sharing in the savings made 
possible by $50,000,000 in cash— 
used to secure these low prices? 

You may just as well have your 
share of the savings secured by 
this large cash buying for our 
8,000,000 other customers. Here 
is cooperative buying on the big- 
gest scale. 


$50 in Cash Your 
Saving this Season 


Your Catalogue gives you membership 
in this vast buying club of 8,000,000 
people whose purchases together make 
possible these low prices. So use your 
Catalogue. Take advantage of the 


Savings that may just as well be yours. 


The Whole World 
Is Our Workshop 


Not only vast buying for cash, but a 
search of the markets of the world is 
made to secure for you the biggest 
bargains. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


We buy linens in Ireland, porcelain 
ware in China, Japan and England, 
toys in Austria, silks in China, Japan 
and France, enamelled ware in Swe- 
den, musical instruments in Italy and 
France. 
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from the secretary. An inquiry was addressed by Mr. Wallace 
to the Attorney-General, asking whether, in his opinion, the 
terms of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act required the secre- 
tary to take any action with regard to such transaction in 
advance of its consummation. To this the Attorney-General 
replied that no formal action was required, unless the secre- 
tary had reason to believe that the act was being violated. 

On December 22, 1922, in response to a Senate resolution, 
Secretary Wallace informed the Senate of these conferences 
and of the opinion of the Attorney-General. He further stated 
that there was nothing in the Packers and Stock-Yards Act 
which specifically prohibited the purchase by one packer of 
the physical assets of another, and that the question seemed 
to be whether out of such transaction would flow conditions 
which would come under the prohibitions of the act. 

On December 30, 1922, Armour entered into a written 
contract with Morris & Co. to acquire their business. On Feb- 
ruary 17, 1923, Secretary Wallace served a complaint on 
Armour and Morris, charging that such acquisition had “the 
tendency or effect of restraining interstate commerce or of 
creating a monopoly in the purchase of live stock and in the 
shipment and sale of meat and other live-stock products in 
many sections.” 

The purchase was finally consummated on March 28, 1923, 
when the assets of Morris & Co. were turned over to the 
North American Provision Company, a subsidiary of Armour 
& Co. Since that date Morris & Co. have not engaged in the 
meat-packing business. 

On April 23, 1923, respondents filed an answer to the com- 
plaint of Secretary Wallace, denying that they had violated 
any of the provisions of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, and 
declaring that the purchase was made as an economic and 
industrial necessity. 

Hearings were commenced at Kansas City on April 30, 
1923, proceeded from time to time at various places, and were 
concluded at Chicago on October 31, 1924. Time was then 
allowed until January 2, 1925, for counsel for the government, 
and until February 21, 1925, for counsel for respondents, to 
submit proposed findings as to the facts. Meanwhile Secretary 
Wallace had died, and Howard M. Gore, who succeeded him, 
did not feel justified in rendering a decision during the short 
term of his administration, but left the disposal of the matter 
to Mr. Jardine, who took office on March 4. Oral argument 
was begun before Secretary Jardine on April 6 and was con- 


cluded on April 11. On September 14, 1925, the complaint was 
dismissed. 


COLONEL GREELEY ON FOREST PROBLEMS 


MONG THE PRINCIPAL WITNESSES at the hearings 
A held by the senatorial subcommittee investigating graz- 
ing problems on government land throughout the West this 
summer has been Colonel W. B. Greeley, chief of the Forest 
Service. Colonel Greeley has been following the committee 
from place to place, in order to familiarize himself with the 
viewpoint of the stockmen and to assist the committee in ob- 
taining a clear perspective of all the angles of the situation. 
On several of the questions involved the majority of forest 
permittees have been in disagreement with the colonel, as he 
well knows. Especially is this the case with his championship 
of the so-called commercialization principle. But his sincerity 
and general grasp of the case no one has drawn in doubt. His 
clear-cut testimony has always been listened to with keen in- 
terest. It is realized that in the final disposition of this matter 
the judgment and recommendations of the forest officials, as 
represented by Mr. Greeley, will be an important factor. 


At the hearings in Flagstaff, Arizona, June 16 and 17, 
Colonel Greeley testified at length as to the policies of his 
administration. With regard to the proposed ten-year permits, 
we quote the following extracts from his statement, with a few 
omissions that in no way affect the sense: 


“We are putting into effect at this time in all the national 
forests a system of permits for a period of ten years, and we 
have felt it advisable from the standpoint of the range, and 
clearly from the standpoint of the permittees, to determine a 
safe carrying capacity for the ranges during the ensuing ten 
years, and to base these ten-year permits on that safe carrying 
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capacity, with the expectation that no further reductions or 
cuts will be necessary during that period. 

“We have felt it necessary, not only from our responsibil- 
ity to maintain the ranges and to protect the young timber 
growth in the types where nature places it, but equally from 
the standpoint of the stability and best interest of the live- 
stock business, to start off this ten-year period with a safe basis 
of stocking. In determining the safe basis of stocking, we 
have not taken into consideration simply the conditions during 
the last three or four dry years [in the Southwest]; we have 
tried as far as possible to strike an average of what would be 
a safe basis of stocking for good years and dry years com- 
bined. That safe average would mean that the stock- 
ing would perhaps be somewhat low for the good years; it 
would be approximately correct for the intermediate years; 
and it would carry the sheep and cattle through the very dry 
years without the excessive losses that have occurred during 
the last period of dry years.” 


Concerning the range appraisal, on which the recommenda- 
tions as to grazing fees of the Rachford report are based, 
Colonel Greeley had this to say: 


“It has never been my viewpoint that the government 
should seek to commercialize the grazing in the national forests, 
in the sense of charging all that the traffic would bear. We 
certainly do not want to squeeze the last nickel out of the 
range-users. Had that been the purpose of the government, 
the way would have been extremely easy by offering the ranges 
for competitive bids and let the stockmen themselves deter- 
mine what they wish to pay for them. We do not believe 
in that. We do believe, however, that in disposing of a rec- 
ognized commercial commodity of the West, which is range, 
the public should obtain fair compensation, based upon its 
reasonable value to the user of that commodity. I would not 
carry that to any extreme; I would give the stockmen the 
benefit of the doubt. I have some question in my own mind 
as to whether or not, in these range appraisals, in certain 
cases where I have checked them up, I may not have gone too 
far in applying the valuations I did. We are not after the 
full commercial values, but I want something that does rep- 
resent a fair compensation to the government for a commod- 
ity that is commercial in character and that is utilized for 
commercial purposes. We should bear in mind the fact that 
the national-forest ranges are the cheapest feed available of 
comparable quality. 


“These national-forest ranges are utilized by about one- 
third of the live stock in Arizona; the other two-thirds do not 
have an opportunity to utilize them. We have to reject every 
year many applications from people who would like to get 
national-forest permits, but we cannot accommodate them. We 
have built up a system of preferences under which the home- 
steaders and ranchers within the national forests in their vicin- 
ity, or the prior users of the forest, have preferred rights. They 
are protected from the competition of the other two-thirds of 
the live stock that would in some cases like to get on the 
national forests. Whether it is fair, under those conditions, 
to award the use of this commercial commodity at something 
less than fair compensation is a question that has been hard 
for me to answer. It is a matter of general policy that Con- 
gress should settle. 

“TI should also like to bring out this point: We have the 
taxation problem in the national-forest counties. The national- 
forest lands are withdrawn from taxation, and an appropria- 
tion of 25 per cent of the grazing receipts has been made by 
Congress in recognition of that fact. Whether it is equitable 
to award the use of a commercial commodity for a nominal 
consideration, or at the cost of administration, and to that 
extent reduce the revenue that the counties would otherwise 
obtain from the national forests, is another question of general 
policy that Congress should consider and determine. . 

“Whatever the grazing fees may be, they should be fair 
to the individual permittee; they should take into account the 
very wide differences in the value of the different allotments. 
We have some grazing allotments that are not worth the cost 
of administration. I know of some grazing allotments in 
Utah that, because of their inaccessibility and the very poor 
quality of their forage, and other factors, would not justify 
an appraisal of more than 1 cent per month for sheep. On 
the other hand, in that same state we have very choice grazing 
allotments, accessible, with fine forage and fine water— 
allotments that produce fat lambs that can be shipped direct 
to the packing-house. Are you going to charge the same fee 
for those two allotments at those two ends of the extremity? 
: f it does not appear the desire to charge fair com- 
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pensation on a basis of actual value, let us charge one-half 
of the fair compensation on a basis of actual value, or one- 
third, and at any rate equalize the charge in accordance with 
the quality of the individual grazing allotments.” 


On the question of appeals from the decisions of local 
forest officers, the Chief Forester made this declaration: 


“I cannot let pass unchallenged the statements that have 
been made to the effect that the present system of appeals 
simply results in sustaining the decisions of the local forest 
officers, or that it results in a Forest Service steam-roller that 
works effectively from the top to the bottom, with the appellant 
the man beneath the roller. I have had a good deal of experi- 
ence with the system of appeals, both from the bottom and 
near the top, and I know that that is not true. In my capacity 
as Forester, I have reversed the decisions of the district for- 
esters, I think, as many times as I have sustained them. In 
the appeals which have gone to the Secretary of Agriculture 
since I have been at the head of the Forest Service, the Serv- 
ice in a good many cases has been reversed. Those appeals 
receive very serious consideration. do not wish to 
be in the position of justifying our present system of appeals 
as perfect; but I do want to say that, to the extent that that 
system has been employed, in my judgment the appellants have 
secured equitable treatment. . 

“I think that in all cases involving legal matters there 
ought to be a ready means of securing judicial review. I would 
favor any form of legislation that would enable a user of the 
national forest to take immediately into the federal court any 
question involving his contractual relations with the govern- 
ment, or any question involving the propriety of the acts of a 
forest officer as to the enforcement of the law. 

“I believe in a local system of dealing with appeals. give 
A great many of these questions have been referred to the ad- 
visory boards of the associations, and have been settled by 
them in consultation with the forest officers. It seems to me 
that that gives us the cue to consider this whole question of 
appeals. I do not think that an appeal should go to Wash- 
ington—at least in the first instance. I would favor a local 
plan, with a board of appeals dealing with grazing questions 
in each state, or in each national-forest district—a board that 
would consist, let us say, of two men selected by the sheep 
association, two men by the cattle association, and a forest 
officer selected by the district forester. Let any appeal from 
the action of a forest supervisor go to that board. If it is a 
sheep case exclusively, the board might act with the two sheep 
representatives and the forest officer. Similarly if it is a cattle 
case. If it is a case involving both classes of stock, the repre- 
sentatives of the sheep- and cattlemen should both function in 
the action. I believe that a local board of appeals of that 
nature, which would put into more effective form the some- 
what informal method we now have of the advisory board of 
the live-stock association, would meet the situation very much 
better than the distant board of appeals. In my view, how- 
ever, it would not enable any board of appeals to exercise 
authority superior to that of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
because when you do that you are dividing the responsibility.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN CHARGE 
OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH SITUATION 


N SEPTEMBER 24, at the request of Governor Ferguson, 

the Bureau of Animal Industry took full charge of the 
foot-and-mouth situation in Texas. Previous to that, tem- 
porary injunctions had been granted by the local courts to 
certain dairymen and hay contractors against the Live Stock 
Sanitary Board of Texas, preventing the enforcement of proper 
quarantine regulations, with the result that embargoes by other 
states against Texas products were rapidly extended. Before 
the federal authorities agreed to assume responsibility for the 
campaign, these injunctions were dissolved. 

Concerning the origin of this fresh outbreak, Dr. John R. 
Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, has found 
that ticks on cattle suffering from foot-and-mouth disease carry 
away infected blood. He even thinks it possible that eggs from 
female ticks having sucked the blood of infected animals may 
be the cause of the transmission of the virus. This complica- 
tion has never arisen before in this country, as previous epi- 
demics have all occurred in tick-free areas. 











THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN SEPTEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., October 1, 1925. 


VERY SEASON injects new phases into the cattle situa- 

tion. Usually when killers bid for beef they get it; on 
this occasion they asked for beef and got trash. With killing 
steers selling at a range of $5 to $16.50 per cwt., and dressed 
beef from $7 to $25 in the carcass, conditions may be more 
readily imagined than described. Each week a formidable 
grist of cattle has been licked up, and promptly the following 
Monday morning buyers, like Oliver Twist, were clamorous 
for more. Statistically, if not in a tonnage sense, no sign of 
beef scarcity has been detected. During the week ending Sep- 
tember 27, seven markets handled 264,000 cattle, and the fol- 
lowing week produced an equal supply. While this movement 
was somewhat lighter than that of the corresponding period 
of 1924, the deficiency was fully offset by appreciation in 
values, and it proved to be just about enough to meet current 
consumption. In the case of Chicago, the September run was 
50,000 less than last year; Kansas City fell off 34,000; Omaha, 
45,000; St. Louis, 15,000; St. Joseph, 19,000; Sioux City, 17,000; 
and St. Paul, 7,000. Between scarcity of corn-fed cattle and 
dearth of aged westerns, killers were forced into competition; 
the result being a healthy market, on which it was possible to 
get everything wearing a hide over the scales without hag- 
gling or peddling. 


Demand Brisk for Short-Fed Steers 


Tops cut little figure, as there, much of the time, were 
not enough cattle above $15.50 to fill a one-seated buggy. In 
fact, rarely did a one-day run make a respectable showing of 
steers good enough to elicit bids above $13, the great mass of 
warmed-up and grassy goods selling anywhere from $7.50 to 
$11.50. A sprinkling of heavy steers at $16 to $16.30 told an 
eloquent story of scarcity, accounting for an insistent demand 
for good short-fed steers vending at $12.50 to $14.50, which 
were substituted. The few feeders with sufficient sagacity to 
put fleshy steers on feed early in the summer were abundantly 
rewarded. Early western cattle, corn-crib crossed, swelled bank 
deposits. In this respect it has been a unique season, in which 
anyone with an ounce of cattle sense made a pot of money, as 
it was not necessary to carry a steer any length of time to 
realize good prices on a receptive market. This usually hap- 
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pens at the tail end of a short corn crop. This year the feed- 
er’s vantage-point was strengthened by hog shortage, which 
put that market on a $13 basis, making an outlet for beef 
that has not existed in many seasons past. Short-fed and 
warmed-up steers have rarely had such an opportunity, an 
era of good feeling being established. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of cheaply acquired thin western cattle came back to 
market, after a forty- to sixty-day trip on corn, to realize 
margins of $3.50 to $4 per cwt., and in many cases more. 
While much ado has been made over a few cattle selling at 
$15 to $16, the real money was made on $11 to $14 stuff, on 
which the board-bill was light. 


Everybody Straining to Take Advantage of High Prices 


Good prices always draw cattle. It is human nature to 
nurse the unprofitable, letting profitable things go. “Nobody 
ever went broke taking a profit,” is a well-worn adage; and 
there was certainly no. reluctance to take profits on this occa- 
sion. The practice of buying fleshy grass steers at western 
markets, feeding them thirty days or so, and mixing them 
with other cattle before forwarding to Chicago, has been gen- 
eral and profitable. Speculation of a somewhat riotous nature 
has paid big dividends. Cattle came from every nook and 
cranny, in response to the magnetic lure of an attractive mar- 
ket, far-away Alberta contributing its quota in September, 
when Canucks sold at $10 to $10.50. Until the last week of 
September, when the movement swelled perceptibly, the mar- 
ket maintained its gait. Then a 50-cent break occurred; but it 
was due to weight of numbers, and underlying strength could 
not be concealed. 


Rapid Advance Makes Feeders Suspicious 


Naturally, nearly everybody has been suspicious of such 
a market, especially at a period when the trade is usually 
bucking several varieties of vicissitude. Not only did feeders 
unload cattle after a few feeds of corn, bragging of their 
sagacity when the stuff had been put over the scales, but they 
were reluctant to repeat the operation. Many thousand cattle 
went to the shambles that could not have been reinstated on 
the same basis; but, as the turn-over showed a profit, the 
temptation was irresistible. The call from the beef-house was 
at all times urgent, and so scarce was weight that buyers were 
in circulation early, in quest of something in decent flesh 
weighing 1,200 pounds or more. 


Buyers Encounter Difficulties 


Such supply conditions are hard on beef-buyers. Give a 
man an order for weight, and in his eagerness to fill it he 
will invariably overguess—frequently to the extent of 100 
pounds per head. Not only have buyers gone wrong on 
weight, but there has been weeping, wailing, and gnashing 
of teeth when dressing returns were available. Cattle known 
as “gamblers” are calculated to impair the reputations of even 
experienced buyers, especially when they run into such a 
crop of cattle as it has been necessary to pick from this sea- 
son. For relief they went to westerns, which are standard, so 
far as yields are concerned, making a real grasser market. 


Females Get Share of Popularity 


Cows and heifers, which sold far below intrinsic value 
during the August break, were restored to popularity, ad- 
vancing anywhere from $1 to $2 per cwt., and earning what 
they were reasonably entitled to. In one instance a feeder, 
after selling a load of heifers at $8.75, bragged that they had 
been less than a week on corn—just enough to make:-a show- 
ing in the dung at the market. Heifers above $10, and cows 
selling around, or above, $8.50, were in the specialty class, 
making a good market for grass cows and heifers under a 
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daily demand for the beef. In a scramble for canning and 
cutting material, the low end of the cow run sold anywhere 
from $3 to $4.50. So much for the cattle market. 


Hogs Stage a Return Engagement 


A much-advertised bear campaign in hogs was blocked 
by a short run, which restored the $14 quotation late in Sep- 
tember, when $14.25 was paid for light shipping hogs at 
Chicago, heavy packing grades advancing to a $12 to $12.50 
basis. Cattle-trade conditions were doubtless improved by a 
high hog market, prices advancing $1.50 to $2 per ewt. in 
September, compared with the low level of August. This en- 
abled packers to reduce stocks of lard and cured meats, creat- 
ing a strong statistical position, and relieving them of the 
necessity for carrying a corpse over into the new crop season. 
Singularly enough, heavy hogs got the long end of the bulge, 
for which the coterie of big packers was not even remotely 
responsible, outsiders taking the market away from them. 
Precedent was violated when eastern shippers came into the 
September market for heavy hogs, paying up to $12.75 for 
smooth packing sows that at one time were well sold around 
$10.50. At the low point in August, average hog cost at 
Chicago dropped to $11.48; at the crest of the September 
rise it reached $13.52, the top advancing from $13.10 to $14.25 
meanwhile. The July-to-September hog run at the seven prin- 
cipal markets was about 3,300,000, against 4,400,000 last year 
and 4,800,000 in 1923. Toward the end of September a move- 
ment of new-crop shoats was in evidence, relieving semi- 
famine conditions, starting a decisive break, and indicating 
that the crest of the rise had been passed. At one time, pork 
salesmen went on an enforced vacation, as there was nothing 
but sawdust in their cellars. 


Sheep Move Down and Then Up 


A violently erratic live-mutton trade was attributable to 
intermittent supply. Toward the end of the month, fat lambs 
broke $1.50 to $2 per cwt., sorting considered; feeding lambs 
and sheep declining 50 to 75 cents. The month’s sheep and 
lamb run at the seven principal markets was 1,500,000, in 
round figures, or 200,000 less than a year ago. Fat lambs, 
top basis, dropped from $16.15 to $14.25 by the last full week 
in September, when diminished supply caused a healthy reac- 
tion, indicating that buyers had made the stereotyped over- 
play. Heavy lambs were severely penalized, enabling breeders 
to sort off ewes for the purpose of rehabilitating depleted 
farm flocks, few yearling ewes being available. At the low 
spot, late in September, the hulk of good western lambs went 
to killers at $14.25 to $14.60, with a $15.25 top, natives sell- 
ing mainly at $14 to $14.25; but by the end of the month a 
$15 to $15.15 trading basis had been established on most of 
the killing lambs. Feeding lambs sold from $16.25 down to 
$15.50, a sprinkling of heavy stuff going to feeders as low 
as $14. Sheep trade was relatively healthy, $8 being con- 
sistently paid for light range ewes, the bulk of fat natives 
going to killers at $5.50 to $7.75. 


FEEDER DEMAND ACQUIRING MOMENTUM 


J. E. P. 


NE ELEMENT in the cattle-feeding camp is vociferously 
Q protesting against the new scale of prices; the other, 
probably the more sagacious, is acquiring thin western cattle 
with the intention of making a quick turn-over. An advance 
of $1 to $1.50 per cwt. in all types of stockers and feeders in 
September indicated, among other things, a disposition to re- 
sume beef-making, the influence of new corn worth 60 to 65 
cents per bushel in the feed-lot, and reviving interest in the 
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business generated by confidence in a healthy winter market. 
Corn cured early, permitting cribbing and retention indef- 
initely, which is always adverse to a broad fall demand for 
thin cattle; so that, under the circumstances, it has been a 
healthy market. At no time, however, was there the least 
manifestation of a cattle-buying furore, such as invariably 
accompanies a crop of soft corn. The wise guys began buying 
cattle early in September, trailing the advance as it developed. 
In such an emergency, regular feeders invariably get their 
cattle on a safe basis, the in-and-out element delaying until 
convinced that the price upturn is permanent. 

Feeders have the fat-cattle market under suspicion, as it 
has rarely acted in the same encouraging manner as recently. 
Many regard it as a bait to lay in thin cattle. So many ad- 
verse conditions may develop in a winter market that con- 
servatism is justified; but the prospect is so different from 
that of a year ago that cognizance must be taken of the 
change. Usually an advance of $1 per cwt. in the cost of 
stock cattle fills commission offices with more or less urgent 
orders; on this occasion the reverse has happened. 

“IT am waiting for the break,” said an Illinois man in need 
cf a dozen loads of steers. “We always get it in October; why 
not now? It was the break in corn that put values up in Sep- 
tember.” Near by a neighbor was buying a string of cattle 
“T always like to get ’em while the getting is good,” he said. 
“This run has an end-of-the-season appearance to me. Maybe 
we won’t have an October break.” 

Had everybody been in the same frame of mind, the 
stocker market would have ruled substantially higher. While 
the countryward movement would have been of larger volume 
had frost touched corn, a considerable number of cattle have 
gone out, and, so far as type is concerned, it has been diver- 
sified. Probably the proportion of heavy, fleshy steers has been 
small, few having faith in the duration of a $15 to $16 market 
for heavy, fat cattle, realizing that, when killers get access 
to one load of bullocks weighing more than 1,200 pounds in 
excess of actual requirements, they have an uncanny fashion 
of taking off $1 to $2 per cwt. Enough thin and fleshy west- 
ern cattle have gone out to insure killers against anything 
resembling beef famine. What is more, steers that went on 
feed early in the western season have been trooping back to 
market after a short trip on corn, feeders in many instances 
promptly reinvesting the money in another set. It promises 
to be a good year for regular feeders—those who operate in 
season and out, regardless of corn cost or fat-cattle market 
conditions; the type that spent money generously for concen- 
trates during the past year, and has profited by that policy. 

What is likely to happen is a good demand for fleshy 
cattle all winter and along into next spring, especially if the 
60- to 120-day turn-over plan is profitable meanwhile. Many 
will not buy cattle at present or prospective prices; others will 
require time to accustom themselves to the new scale. In a 
potential sense, the stock-cattle market has good buying power, 
due to hesitation and delay on the part of a coterie of feeders 
that will eventually fill feed-lots. If the winter cattle market 
lives up to its advertisement, well-wintered western cattle will 
pay well for the hay bill next spring. 

Texas has injected uncertainty into the situation by, tem- 
porarily at least, getting outside the zone of stock-cattle sup- 
ply by the foot-and-mouth quarantine. Effective against the 
whole state late in September, this quarantine may be modi- 
fied at an early date; but the average Corn Belt feeder, who 
is also a hog-grower, will be reluctant to take in bovine board- 
ers from Texas. Already the quarantine has stimulated stock- 
cattle trade at Denver, and will be responsible for buying thin 
cattle in northwestern pastures. Thousands of Texas calves 
and yearlings contracted for fall delivery by Corn Belt feed- 
ers, also other thousands intended for local sales, are not now 
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available, and may not be; all of which justifies expectation 
of a good market at higher prices. Usually the man who is 
the most noisy in announcing intention “never to feed another 
steer” is buying under cover, or thinks he is. There is an 
abundance of rough feed all over the territory east of the 
Missouri River, owners of which are too economically minded 
to let it go to waste. 

A few fleshy cattle have gone out at prices ranging from 
$9 to $11 per ewt., according to quality, but investment de- 
mand has centered largely on $6 to $7.50 types. To make their 
money go as far as possible, some feeders are dipping down 
into $5 stuff, and may revise their ideas to the extent of buy- 
ing common cattle, vernacularly known as “dogs,” wearing 
coats of many colors, that in recent years at this period have 
been available in unlimited numbers from $4 down; the prob- 
ability being that they will command more money, as demand 
for cheap beef is so insistent that killers are picking out much 
of the fleshy stuff, substituting the carcasses of fat little cattle 
for yearlings, which are scarce. It is highly probable that the 
fall and winter stocker market will be suggestive of what has 
happened in recent years, in that it will be different. The era 
of cheap stock cattle, in the sense that they have been cheap, 


is now a chapter of trade history, and a disastrous chapter to 
the breeder. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 
BY M. Y. GRIFFIN 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


KANSAS City, Mo., October 1, 1925. 


RADING IN STEERS AND YEARLINGS was very slow 
Paks in September, with the market practically at a stand- 
still at times. Grassers and short-feds predominated. The out- 
let improved later, and moderate country loadings aided con- 
siderably in enhancing values. Well-finished offerings and 
steers with weight were in broadest demand at the close, and 
such kinds are selling 25 to 75 cents higher, with spots $1 up 
on heavies. Short-feds and grassers show an upturn of 25 to 
50 cents. A top of $15 was paid twice during the month for 
part loads of long yearlings. Medium-weight steers sold up- 
ward to $13.65, and heavies made $13.85. The bulk of fairly 
long-fed offerings cleared on closing days at $11 to $13, and 
short-feds largely at $8.75 to $10.50. Quality of grassers was 
hardly equal to that of a month ago. The bulk of the better 
grades sold at the close at $7.50 to $8.50, others mostly at 
$5.75 to $7.25, with common kinds to killers downward to $4.50. 
Price declines on she-stock early in the month were entirely 
overcome, and values are now 25 to 50 cents higher. Grain- 
feds have been very scarce. Occasional loads of fed heifers 
sold upward to $10, and odd lots of butcher cows at $7.50 to 
$8. The bulk of grassy heifers were selling at $5 to $7 at the 
close, and grass-fat cows at $4 to $6. Canners were most fre- 
quent at $3.25, and cutters at $3.75 to $4. Bulls finished the 
month 25 cents higher. Calves are selling $1.50 to $2.50 higher. 
Most of the choice veals realized $12.50 to $13 on closing days, 
and medium-weights brought $8.50. There has been a fairly 
healthy clearance for stockers and feeders all month, and, as 
a result, feeders are selling 25 to 35 cents higher, and stockers 
steady to 25 cents higher. Better grades of feeders were sell- 
ing on closing days at $7.50 to $8.50, meaty feeders upward 
to $9, and plainer kinds downward to $6 and below. Most 
stockers cash at $5 to $8, with a few at $8.25 to $8.50. Stock 
cows and heifers registered an upturn of 25 cents. The bulk 
of stock cows are selling at $3.50 to $4, and stock heifers at 
$4.75 to $6.75. 


Hogs.—The condition of the hog market remained un- 
settled throughout the month of September, and, although 
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price fluctuations were frequent, they were largely within a 
narrow spread. Toward the close the high spot of the month 
was reached when choice light-weights sold up to $13.70; but 
on final days a material slump was noticed, and the top price 
was reduced to $13.30 at the finish. As a rule, the general 
market is unevenly 20 to 50 cents higher than the last of 
August. Shippers have shown some inclination toward medium 
and strong-weight butcher ‘offerings. The improved market 
for the weightier types has materially cut the wide spread in 
prices that existed a month ago. Shippers have been active at 
all times, and have taken practically all of the arrivals that 
would meet their requirements. As the packing season draws 
nearer, a better outlet is found for packing grades, and prices 
are 75 cents to $1 higher for the month. Smooth light sows 
in load lots sold on closing days at $12 to $12.25, while throw- 
outs cashed at $11.50 to $11.75. Some improvement was noted 
in the demand for stocker and feeder pigs. Strictly desirable 
stock pigs sold up to $13 on recent days, and the bulk of those 
offered were taken at $12 to $12.75, according to weight and 
quality. 


Sheep.—After reaching the season’s high point at mid- 
month, when choice range lambs scored $16.25, prices broke 
sharply, but a partial recovery later placed values on a basis 
25 to 35 cents above the August close. The $15 lamb disap- 
peared the week of September 21 to 26, and at the extreme 
low time the best had to sell at $14.35. The bulk of range 
arrivals, however, made $15 or above. Colorado and Utah 
ranges contributed the long end of the supply, and quality 
proved attractive from a killing standpoint. Fat sheep were 
in limited supply, and prices advanced steadily, with closing 
values at the month’s high point, or 35 to 50 cents above the 
preceding month’s close. Ewes for slaughter topped at $8. 
Dealers reported a good outlet for feeding and breeding stock. 
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THE OMAHA MARKET 
BY ELMER LENDE 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


OmAHA, NEB., October 1, 1925. 


ITH MODERATE RECEIPTS of all classes of cattle and 

a broad demand, the trend of prices in September gener- 
ally was toward higher levels. As usual during that month, the 
big end of the supply consisted of range stock, which was mostly 
in feeder flesh, although there was a good showing of fleshy 
steers and grass-fat cows. Fed steers and yearlings were in 
moderate supply, and, under the influence of a broad demand 
from all quarters, prices for good to choice grades advanced 
from 50 to 75 cents, with plainer grades around 25 cents higher. 
Sales were most numerous at $11 to $13.50, with plainer kinds 
downward to $9 and below. Choice long-feds of all weights 
were frequent sellers up to $14.50 and above, with the month’s 
top price for load lots of $15.10 paid for weighty steers. Sev- 
eral loads of yearlings turned at $14.50 to $14.90, and a part 
load earned $15.25. Mixed Angus yearlings sold at $14.75. 
Grass steers were in good demand, and prices advanced 25 
to 50 cents, with the bulk at the close clearing at $7 to $8.50, 
but numerous weighty loads earned $9 to $9.85. Offerings of 
she-stock were almost entirely grassers, fed kinds being very 
searce. Price gains were the rule, except during the first 
week of the month, and advances were about in line with the 
upturn on steers. Fleshy grass cows, good enough to receive 
shipping competition, are 50 to 75 cents higher, while the 
in-between grades show a gain of around 25 cents, and can- 
ners of 10 to 15 cents. Numerous loads of grass cows earned 
$6 to $6.50, and the bulk turned at $4 to $5.50, with canners 
and cutters at $3 to $3.75. Bulls advanced 25 to 50 cents, 
and veal worked sharply higher, price gains amounting to 
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around $2, practical top reaching $11, as against $9 at the 
close of August. A broad country demand for stockers and 
feeders carried prices 25 to 50 cents higher for the month. 
Fleshy kinds suitable for a short feed were in particularly 
good demand and were moved readily. The bulk cleared at 
$6.25 to $8.50, with numerous loads of fleshy feeders at $9 
and above, two shipments of Wyomings earning $10.25 
and $10.75. 


Hogs.—Volume of receipts shows a contraction from a 
year ago. In a general way, the demand from all sources in- 
jected a firm undertone to the trade throughout most of the 
month, with a net upturn of 50 cents, as compared with the 
closing prices in August. The better-grade butchers and light 
offerings show only minor price changes, while packing 
grades are 50 to 75 cents higher. The current bulk of sales 
range from $11.40 to $12.75, with the top at $12.90. 


Sheep.—Sharp contraction of receipts was a substantial 
bullish factor in the outlet for all classes of sheep and lambs. 
The small percentage of slaughter material included in cur- 
rent supplies forced local packers to maintain a $15 to $16 
outlet for the September crop of fat range lambs, with native 
offerings at $14 to $15. Current prices for fat lambs show 
little change over closing values in August, while sheep, under 
a limited volume, reflect an upturn of 25 cents. The current 
bulk of fat range lambs are selling at $15 to $15.25, with a 
top of $15.40; natives, at $14.25 to $14.50; fed clipped lambs, 
at $13.25 to $13.50. Desirable-weight fat ewes to killers sold at 
$7 to $7.50; wethers, at $8.50; yearlings, upward to $11. The 
clamorous demand for feeding and breeding stock witnessed 
in August continued throughout September, and values were 
well maintained. The bulk of feeding lambs cleared at the 
close at $14.50 to $15, with breeding ewes at $7.50 to $8.50. 


THE PORTLAND MARKET 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


NORTH PORTLAND, ORE., October 1, 1925. 
OTWITHSTANDING THE FACT that a material in- 
crease was noted in receipts of cattle this month over 

those of August, the cattle trade carried a healthy tone 
throughout the month, and prices held fully steady until the 
last week, when steers suffered a 25-cent decline generally, with 
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spots showing a 50-cent drop. She-stock, however, held steady 
throughout the month. Good and choice light milk veal calves 
during the closing week scored a 50-cent advance, with off- 
quality vealers holding steady; but heavy calves now are quoted 
50 cents under the closing levels of August. Bulls have held 
their own. The bulk of desirable beef-steer offerings through- 
out September have landed at $6.75 to $8, with scattering sales 
of better grades at $8.25, and a few loads of strictly good beeves 
during the latter half of the month scored $8.40. Very few of 
the steers taken by killers have been stopped below $6.50. 
Cows and heifers generally have cashed at $3.50 to $5.25, but 
sales of loads and small lots of better-grade cows have been 
frequent at $5.50 to $5.75, and heifers have sold freely up to 
$6.50, if grading close to good. Canners and cutters generally 
have stopped between $1.50 and $3.25. Best milk veal calves 
now are going readily at $11.50 to $12.50, with less desirable 
kinds down to $10; but heavy calves generally are stopping at 
$5.50 to $8.50, with $9 paid in rare instances for good weighty 
offerings. Feeder-buyers have been active throughout the 
month, and a considerable number of light-fleshed steers have 
gone to the country, at prices ranging from $5 to as high as 
$6.75, with the bulk from $5.75 to $6.25. California has been 
the principal outlet for this class. 


Hogs.—Hog receipts for September showed an increase 
over the August supplies, and prices have fluctuated consider- 
ably more than in cattle. Closing quotations are 85 cents to $1 
lower than a month ago on most butcher grades. The bulk of 
desirable-weight butchers, such as were bringing $14.25 to 
$14.50 at the close of August, are now cashing at $13.25 to 


$13.50, with occasional sales at $13.60 to $13.65. Packing sows ° 


now are around 50 cents below a month ago, with the bulk 
going at $9.50 to $10.50. Slaughter pigs are 50 cents to $1 
lower, with the bulk during the closing week of September at 
$11.50 to $12, and occasional sales of choice strong weights up 
to $12.75 and better. Feeder pigs are quotable around $12.50, as 
against a $13 top quotation late in August. Supplies of this 
class have been extremely limited during the last two weeks. 


Sheep.—Sheep and lamb receipts during September were 
considerably less than in August, but no appreciable price 
changes have been scored. A big majority of the lambs com- 
ing to Portland have been bought to arrive, or consigned direct 
to packers. Fat-lamb quotations generally are steady to 50 
cents above a month ago, with heavies and culls showing a 50- 
cent to $1 climb. Yearlings have been in strong demand, and 
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the only sizable shipments received scored a $1 to $1.50 advance. 
Strictly choice handy-weight yearlings now are quotable up to 
$10.50. Most of the ewes arriving have been handicapped by 
excessive weight or lack of killer quality, and the bulk of the 
offerings have stopped at $6 down. Choice handy-weight ewes, 
however, are safely quotable up to $7. 


THE DENVER MARKET 
BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., October 2, 1925. 


MARKED DECREASE in the number of cattle mar- 

keted at Denver in September, as compared with the 
same month one year ago, featured the trade in this division. 
All markets reported a decrease, and the trade is now won- 
dering whether the long-predicted shortage of cattle on west- 
ern ranges is to be reflected on the markets this fall, or 
whether, because of good range conditions, stockmen are hold- 
ing back their shipments. Possibly both of these causes are 
in a measure responsible. Reports from the range country 
indicate a shortage of stock, and there is every reason to 
believe that the run this fall will be considerably below that 
of a year ago. However, late rains and plenty of feed, with 
the absence of storms in the hills, are allowing cattle to re- 
main in the high country longer this fall than usual, and this 
fact is doubtless responsible for the delayed shipments. 


The cattle market held up fairly well during September, 
and at the close shows some advance over prices prevailing 
a month ago. Good beef steers that sold early in September 
at $8 to $8.50 are now finding outlet at $8.50 to $9. Good fat 
cows sold a month ago at $5 to $5.75, and the same grades 
were bringing about the same prices at the close of the month. 
Heifers sold throughout the month at prices ranging from 
$5.50 to $7 for fair to choice grades. Inquiry for feeding 
cattle is beginning to pick up, although it is not yet so strong 
as it is expected to be later in the season. Corn Belt feeders 
are already appearing on the market and taking out large 
numbers of cattle. That this number will increase in the next 
few weeks is certain. These feeders have formed the habit of 
coming to Denver to buy their stock, and, because of the large 
corn crop available this year, the number of buyers is ex- 
pected to be much larger than usual. Good feeding steers 
sold early in September around $7 to $7.50, with the same 
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grades at the close at $7.25 to $8, and strictly fancy steers at 
$8.25 and up. 


Hogs.—Strong shipping demand for hogs, with an active 
inquiry among local packers, resulted in keen competition in 


.the hog-barns during the entire month of September and held 


prices here at a point relatively higher during the major 
portion of the month than at eastern markets. California 
buyers are continuing their operations at these yards, and 
many shipments have gone to the west coast for slaughter. 
Good-quality hogs sold early in September at $13.25. Prices 
fluctuated more or less from day to day, and at the close the 
same grades sold at $13.10. Since the first of the month, 
however, sharp declines have been registered here, although 
these are regarded merely as temporary slumps. 


Sheep.—Sheep-marketing was liberal during September. 
Some advance was registered in the price of fat lambs. Good- 
quality lambs were selling at the beginning of the month at 
$14.50 to $14.75, while choice kinds sold up to $15.15 at the 
close. Feeding lambs were in strong demand, despite the 
fact that they sold at comparatively high prices. Buyers are 
taking them readily, and all the stock offered is finding a 
ready outlet. Feeding lambs of good quality sold thirty days 
ago at $14.50 to $14.65; about the same prices were prevail- 
ing at the close of September for the same grades. Good- 
quality ewes are selling at $7 to $7.50 for fat kinds, with 
one-year breeders quoted up to $8. Feeding ewes are selling 
around $6 to $6.50. 


Horses.—Denver continues to maintain its lead in the mat- 
ter of horse receipts. This market is receiving more horses 
and mules than any other market in the country at the pres- 
ent time. Prices are strong. Good draft-horses are selling 
at $100 to $175 per head, chunks at $65 to $100, and farm 
mares and geldings at $60 to $85. Light unbroke range horses 
are selling at $20 to $35. Mules are bringing $125 to $225 
for good to choice work stock, with cotton mules around $60 
to $150, according to quality. 


WOOL TRADE REMAINS HEALTHY 


OTHING is the matter with the wool market but the 
lamentations of a coterie of calamity contributors, on 
whom the late lamented Jeremiah had nothing. They are as 
voluble now as when prices were considerably lower. Always, 


A. J. Campion, Manager 
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according to this lugubrious crew, wool is exorbitantly high, 
manufacturers are menaced with bankruptcy, and the clothing 
trade is in the throes of demoralization. For this combination 
of adverse conditions they can devise no more effective remedy 
than a break of a few cents per pound in raw wool. They have 
a confirmed habit of ignoring every fact, condition, and pros- 
pect, their utterances demonstrating eligibility to third-degree 
membership in the Ancient Society of Ananias. They consti- 
tute the most unveracious gang of trade dopesters and fore- 
casters that ever crippled a typewriter. 

This tiresome proclivity has discredited most of the trade 
utterance in circulation. Its obvious purpose is to depress, or 
restrain the rising tendency of values. Possibly it has had 
that effect to some extent, but fiddling on the same old string 
is monotonous. The facts are that there is a world-wide short- 
age of wool, that the clothing business is healthy, that Europe 
is replenishing its depleted wardrobe, and that the clip of wool 
to be taken off the sheep’s backs six to eight months hence 
will be needed for manufacturing purposes the moment it has 
been sheared. The wool-manufacturing interest all over the 
world is definitely on a hand-to-mouth basis, regardless of 
the stereotyped mendacity of the literary lights of the trade 
located at Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and elsewhere. 

The United States, Germany, France, and Japan have been 
free buyers of wool, wherever it is purveyed, right along. Eng- 
land has been the bad spot on the world’s wool map, but condi- 
tions are improving there. At the London wool auction late in 
September, fine wools advanced 3 to 5 cents per pound, clean 
basis; medium clothing wools, 2 to 3 cents. Woolen descriptions 
have been slow, but usually the tail goes with the hide. The 
goods market is working into a strong, healthy position, with 
worsteds emphatically in the saddle. 

Not only has Germany been in the market, but Russia 
has taken a considerable quantity of scoured wools. At the 
recent Adelaide sale, 95 per cent of the offering was cleared in 
two days, although the selection was poor. Practically every 
recent and current sale in this market, in the case of both 
foreign and domestic wool, has been predicated on immediate 
delivery. That the goods market is healthy and liquid admits 
of no dispute. The continent will require large quantities of 
wool right along, prompting American buyers to operate freely 
both in Europe and in Southern Hemisphere markets. 

So far as domestic wool-growers are concerned, current 
price events are of little interest except as they may influence 
the value of the 1926 clip. It is not improbable that what hap- 
pened at the inception of trading in the last clip will be re- 
peated, as more than one Boston dealer has been in Chicago 
recently looking over the prospect and establishing contact 
with those having wool connections in a monetary way. Of 
course, any early effort to buy unshorn wool would have the 
logical effect of stiffening growers’ spines, and a mid-winter 
boom is the last thing to be desired. Fundamentally the situa- 
tion is healthy, no reason existing why growers should not get 
good prices for the next clip, unless they disregard handwrit- 
ing on the trade wall that is anything but illegible. It is the 
healthiest raw-wool situation that has existed in many a long 
day. 


HIDES GAINING STRENGTH 


HE HIDE MARKET is healthy. Packers are closely sold 

up on their October take-off. They are getting as high as 
19 cents on spready native steers,‘and are talking 15% cents 
on their next sales of light native cows. Tanners, as usual, 
are protesting, although leather is in strong position. Inde- 
pendent packers are asking 151% cents for all-weight native 
cows and steers, and 13 cents for branded goods. For heavy 
native packer steers and cows 17% cents has been paid. 








Branded selections are on a firm basis: butt-branded steers, 
16% cents; heavy Texas steers, 16 cents; Colorado steers, 15 
cents; branded cows, 13 cents paid and 13% cents asked. 

In country hides, heavy steers range at 12% to 13% 
cents; heavy cows and steers, 12 to 13 cents; buff weights, 
12% to 13 cents; extremes, 14 to 15 cents; bulls, 10 cents. 

Heavy packer hides have advanced from 17 cents last 
January. A year ago 16% cents was the October quotation; 
October, 1923, 15 cents; October, 1922, 18 cents; October, 
1921, 15 cents; October, 1920, 25 cents. Prices are now on 
about the same basis as in 1913, when the October quotation 
was 19% cents. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Thursday, October 1, 1925 


CATTLE AND CALVES 


STEERS: CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 

























Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)............ $13.50-16.50 $12.15-15.65 $11.75-15.35 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) .............-.----- 15.25-16.50 13.50-15.50 13.25-15.35 
Good - 11.00-15.50 9.65-13.65 9.60-13.25 
Medium 8.35-11.00 7.10-10.00 7.15- 9.60 
Common 6.25- 8.50 4.85- 7.10 4.75- 7.15 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down) ................-..0+0 14.00-16.00 13.50-15.25 13.10-15.25 
GORE Sicisicctecst niece raciaaccndar 10.25-14.25 9.35-13.50 9.50-13.10 
Medium 7.85-10.75 6.85- 9.65 7.00- 9.50 
CoMAGOR | co 5.50- 8.40 4.50- 7.10 4.50- 7.00 
Canners and CuttersS....................--.c-:00- 4.50- 5.50 3.35- 4.50 3.15- 4.50 
LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
IE Re CIE chains ec neon 9.50-15.00 9.00-13.65 9.00-14.25 
HEIFERS: 
Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up)................ 7.75-12.50 7.00-12.00 7.25-12.25 
Common to Medium (all weights)... 5.00- 8.00 4.25- 7.00 4.25- 7.25 
COWS: 
EE | CD AR oo ocak ceca 5.85- 9.50 5.25- 8.00 5.35- 8.85 
Common to Medium..................-.-.--.-----+ 4.00- 5.85 4.00- 5.25 3.65- 5.35 
BULLS: 7 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)............ 5.25- 6.50 4.75- 5.50 4.60- 5.50 
CALVES: 
Medium. to Chile scnn nc cccciccsskstcceiesesss 5.00- 8.25 4.50- 8.50 4.50- 7.50 
CARTER: Bi SAIN ao cient ceccnnsenees 3.50- 5.00 3.50- 4.50 3.50- 4.50 
VEALERS: 
PEROT 40 CONG isicccctinciniicitiicmean 10.00-14.50 9.00-13.00 8.50-11.50 
Culls to Common 5.00-10.00 4.50- 9.00 4.50- 8.50 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up) ............ 7.50- 9.00 6.85- 8.75 7.25- 9.50 
Common to Medium 5.75- 7.50 4.75- 6.85 4.75- 7.25 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)...... 7.25- 8.75 6.35- 8.50 6.50- 8.85 
Common to Medium.....................-.. 5.25- 7.25 4.25- 8.35 4.25- 6.50 
HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice.....................--.-00« 4.50- 6.00 4.25- 7.25 4.25- 7.00 
COWS: 
Common to Choice...................--..ec0-00 3.50- 4.50 3.25- 4.25 3.00- 4.00 
CALVES: 
Cement We “Eiki Sie 4.50- 8.75 4.00- 8.25 
HOGS 
WON calitacdiciie tii scenic badeea anal ictgecaneleel $13.40 $13.25 $13.00 
SR ~ 11.75-13.25 12.25-13.20 11.25-12.75 
Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice. -. 12.65-13.30 12.15-13.00  11.75-12.65 
Medium Weights, Medium to Choice........ 12.80-13.40 12.50-13.25 12.00-13.00 
Light Weights, Common to Choice........ 12.00-13.40 12.70-13.25 12.00-12.90 
Light Lights, Common to Choice... - 11.50-13.25 12.60-13.25 11.00-12.75 
Petite GOOD scien, - 11.15-11.90 11.00-12.00  11.00-11.50 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice.......... 12.25-13.25 12.25-13.15 10.50-12.25 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch... ............... 12.00-13.00 __............-- 
LAMBS: SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Medium to Choice (84 Ibs. down)..... $14.00-15.75 $18.25-15.50 $13.00-15.40 
Culls and Common (all weights) ........ 11.25-14.00 9.00-13.25  10.00-13.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Deters GO CR circ ccenicicicios 9.75-12.75 9.50-12.50 9.25-11.75 
EWES: 
Common to Choice. 4.50- 8.00 4.75- 8.00 4.50- 7.50 
Commie ihe OR ances nines 1.50- 4,50 1.00- 4.75 1.25- 4.50 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
Metiwen te Ce akkissic icine 13.75-15.75 12.75-15.00  13.25-15.00 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-four markets for 
the month of August, 1925, compared with August, 1924, 
and for the eight months ending August, 1925 and 1924: 





RECEIPTS 

August Eight — 

1925 | 1924 1925 1924 
COGN occic.... 2,244,614 | 1,934,099 | 14,782,061 | 13,947,460 
COIVGE occcccs 612,503 535,818 | 4,569,795 4,132,241 
eet 2,549,115 | 3,196,451 | 29,574,635 | 36,699,775 
CURIE, connie: 2,064,185 2,005,467 | 12,954,846 | 12,395,184 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 

August Eight ee 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Cattie® -...:..... 886,362 825,583 5,301,522 | 5,274,090 
NE i assets 952,129 | 1,212,648 | 10,709,100 | 13,451,195 
RE cece 1,037,357 | 1,021,834 6,105,970 5,746,889 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 

August Eight gy aoe 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Cattle* ........... 360,029 | 306,461 | 1,866,896 | 1,777,603 
CBIVES - Sicscss 13,118 13,077 117,832 72,575 
TROMDW se cascccscenses 29,818 25,374 355,862 328,535 
TINY 5c neagiwssac 420,984 444,018 1,390,337 1,384,037 

LOCAL SLAUGHTER 

Ariens Eight ee 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Cattle \.n.45.. 1,280,947 1,091,564 | 9,305,854 8,572,971 
CRIES nina cs 449,601 375,921 3,501,169 3,135,431 
i eee 1,586,277 2,016,593 | 18,863,164 | 23,236,713 
SPD is ceca ees 997,824 977,845 6,840,402 6,653,657 


*Includes calves. 
tIncludes stockers and feeders. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 

and cured meats on September 1, 1925, as compared with 
September 1, 1924, and average holdings for the last five 
years (in pounds): 





Commodity Sept. 1, 1925 Sept. 1, 1924 reelaae 
Frozen beef........... 22,883,000 29,135,000 39,837,000 
*Cured beef ......... 22,387,000 | 19,771,000 | 20,222,000 
Lamb and mutton 1,351,000 2,230,000 4,863,000 
Frozen pork........... 93,274,000 | 121,816,000 | 117,613,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 152,050,000 | 180,127,000 | 210,846,000 
*Pickled pork........ 339,179,000 | 408,928,000 | 374,697,000 
Miscellaneous........ 64,586,000 63,644,000 66,919,000 

Totale. 695,710,000 | 825,651,000 | 834,997,000 
Rc cis 114,660,000 | 124,676,000 | 130,190,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


If your subscription has expired, please renew. 
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RADE REVIEW 


OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE IN AUGUST 


MPORTS IN AUGUST showed a substantial increase over 

the previous month and, with one exception, were the heav- 
iest since March, 1923. Exports gained at a slightly lower 
rate. Excess of exports was about $8,000,000. For the eight 
months ending with August, exports exceeded those for any 
similar period since 1921, while imports were the largest since 
1920. The figures are subjoined, those for August, 1925, being 
preliminary: 


Eight Months Ending 





August August 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
ER ctcimintecs $383,000,000 $330,672,764 | $3,085,949,055 | $2,697,355,702 
FOP ER isos ccenss 375,000,000 254,629,899 | 2,764,742,532 | 2,382,867,725 


Excess of exports.| $ 8,600,000 $ 76,042,865 | $ $21,206,528 | $ 314,487,977 





EXPORTS OF MEAT IN AUGUST 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats for the 

month of August and the eight months ending August, 
1925, as compared with the corresponding periods of 1924, were 
as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


Eight Months Ending 








August August 
1924 1925 1924 
170,847 2,470,905 1,626,432 
2,273,999 14,202,156 13,805,057 
165,794 1,486,301 1,093,602 
8,639,053 67,840,501 64,148,647 
11,249,693 85,999,863 80,673,738 


PORK PRODUCTS 


Eight Months Ending 
































August ugust 
1925 1924 1925 1924 

Pork, fresh 1,053,102 1,952,186 14,219,936 21,574,085 
Pork, pickled 2,486,571 2,863,841 17,687,841 20,037,870 
I a rrcicncircercnroee 14,429,269 26,489,494 135,652,459 235,191,446 
Hams and shoulders. 17,340,825 25,877,370 196,230,650 245,088,452 
Sausage, canned........ 236,805 240,521 2,742,504 2,416,907 
Tic iccocntsconnincisons 45,739,668 75,936,954 472,618,317 691,549,644 
Neutral lard............... 1,845,661 1,799,791 12,500,733 19,534,449 
Lard compound: 1,813,092 503,076 7,941,743 4,348,501 
Margarine. 52,390 74,441 447,515 566,144 

TN acnaicsacel | 84,997.383 135.737,674 860,041,698 | 1,240,307,498 


RICE on cottonseed cake and meal, 43 per cent protein 

content, f.o.b. Texas points, on October 3, was $36. At 
Kansas City, on October 1, hay quotations were as follows: 
Prairie—No. 1, $14 to $14.50; No. 2, $12 to $13.50; No. 3, 
$8 to $11.50; alfalfa—select dairy, $24.50 to $26; choice, $22 
to $24; No. 1, $20.50 to $21.50; standard, $17.50 to $20; No. 
2, $14 to $17; No. 3, $9 to $13.50; timothy—No. 1, $17 to $18; 
standard, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 2, $13.50 to $15; No. 3, $8.50 
to $13; clover-mixed—light, $16.50 to $17; No. 1, $15 to $16; 
No. 2, $9 to $14; clover—No. 1, $13 to $16. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, August 15, 1925. 


EASONAL CONDITIONS over the main cattle-raising 
S areas of northern Australia range from fair to good— 
fair predominating. The winter months are generally dry 
in the tropic and subtropic zone, and this year has been 
no exception. The country that received normal autumn rains 
is still carrying quite decent grass, but certain large districts 
in Queensland and Western Australia that did not do too well 
in the wet season have not much feed of any kind left. Thun- 
der-storms, the precursors of the regular summer rains, should 
start this month. A few scattered ones have already been 
reported, but it cannot be said that the weather has broken. 

The Western Australian government’s packing plant at 
Wyndhan, on the far northwest coast, and all the meat-works 
in Queensland except two, are at present killing cattle for the 
frozen-beef export trade. Supplies, in point of numbers if 
not of quality, are keeping up well, July’s slaughterings hav- 
ing totaled 98,441 head in all states. It is expected that the 
rush of the season will be pretty well over by the end of this 
month, and that most of the plants north of Brisbane will 
have closed down by about the middle of September. Those 
around Brisbane may continue to operate until December, but 
only on a small scale after next month. 

According to an official return, just on 420,000 head of 
cattle had been slaughtered in Queensland for export purposes 
this year on July 31, which makes it practically certain that 
the previous record of 500,000 head for one season will be ex- 
ceeded. The general view is that the total killings will ap- 
proximate 600,000 head. My advice states that recent deliv- 
eries, especially in the south and central divisions of Queens- 
land, have not been up to the standard of quality set by the 
earlier killings .of the present season. The cattle in question 
are coming from the districts that are more or less short of 
feed. It is unfortunate that there should have been a general 
falling-off, as the earlier deliveries were more satisfactory 
than usual. The average dressed chilled weight of bullocks 
at the south and central works between January and June 
was nearly 690 pounds, compared with about 630 pounds for 
the corresponding six months of 1924. 

In addition to loss of weight, complaints are rife among 
packers regarding the amount of bruising which trucked cattle 
are receiving in transit on the railroads. The meat of up 
to 10 per cent of whole trainloads has recently been condemned 
as unfit for export on this account. It may be remembered 
that the Queensland government appointed a royal commis- 
sion to inquire into and report on the very question only a 
short time ago. Conditions showed some improvement during 
and immediately after the inquiry, but indifference to the 
claims and rights of other folk, to say nothing of the suffering 
inflicted on the poor animals, again seems to reign supreme 
among railway men. The principal cause of bruising now is 
the extremely slow running of stock trains, which results in 
the cattle becoming leg-weary and falling down in the trucks. 
When that happens, the beef is not worth much for export. 

Thanks to the sharp advance in the Smithfield (London) 
spot market for frozen beef, believed to be due to the cessation 
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of the South American dumping war, packers have lately been 
paying better prices for fat bullocks in the Brisbane yards. 
The buying rate last week was up to, and in some cases over, 
$5.90 per 100 pounds, dressed weights, for prime ox beef, and 
about $5.25 for seconds and first cow beef. Cattle being 
treated at the northern and central works were nearly all 
bought forward when the price was $4.80 per 100 pounds in 
the north, and around $5.50 in the central districts. 

The first meeting of the Australian Meat Council since 
it received its legislative charter was held in Sydney the end 
of July. The most important business transacted was to fix 
the amount of levy to be collected from stock-owners. The 
acts of Parliament under which the council operates provide 
for a maximum of two cents per head on cattle and one-third 
cent on sheep, owners of less than 100 cattle and 500 sheep 
being exempt. Prior to the passing of the acts, it was defi- 
nitely stated on more than one occasion that the charge would 
not exceed half the statutory amount in any one year. How- 
ever, in view of the heavy indebtedness incurred to the fed- 
eral government for advances made, pending the council re- 
ceiving its full charter, and the fact that the levy is not col- 
lectable in Victoria, South Australia, or Western Australia— 
those states not having passed enabling bills—the meeting 
decided to levy on the basis of one and a half cents per head 
cn cattle and one-fourth cent per head on sheep. 

It is safe to say that the increased incidence in the tax 
will not help to make the Australian Meat Council any more 
popular with the stock-owners who have to find the money. 
It may not sound much at per head, but when it comes to 
paying on mobs of, say, 20,000 cattle or flocks of 50,000 sheep, 
it runs into a tidy sum. In the three years of its existence the 
council has spent $105,000, and it must be acknowledged that 
there is mighty little of benefit to the frozen-meat export trade 
tc show for it. Whether it will be able to do any better now 
that it has legislative power remains to be proved—that is, if 
it is given the chance.. Under the enabling acts, stock-owners 
can demand a ballot after the first levy has been collected, to 
ascertain if the majority favor further collections. That 
there will be a demand for a ballot in some states is fairly 
certain; what the result will be is impossible to say. 

Fat-cattle values in the southern states are firm, on the 
whole. Prime bullocks were selling this week at from $85 
to $92.50, extra weighty to $100, and good at from $75 to $84 
a head in the Melbourne yards, and nearly as high in Sydney. 

My latest reports from New Zealand mention that the 
weather seems to be settling down after a long wet spell. 
Floods and snowstorms have been experienced in both islands. 
As is usual during the winter, fat cattle are scarce and dear. 
Early in August prime steers were fetching $85 to $95, extra 
heavy to $124, and medium weights $72.50 to $84 per head in 
Christchurch, the principal South Island market. Values in 
the North Island were about $10 per head lower on the aver- 
age. The packing season has finished, all the meat-works 
being closed down for the annual overhaul. 


The annual report of the New Zealand Meat Producers’ 
Board shows that 461,198 quarters of beef were passed for 
export in 1924-25, compared with 322,829 in 1923-24. The 
average price paid by packers during the year was about 
$6.25 per 100 pounds for prime ox beef. This is a good deal 
higher than the average offered in Australia, but it should be 
explained that New Zealand packers ship whole forequarters, 
while Australian fores, under commonwealth regulations, 
must always have the brisket removed before exporting over- 
sea. The reason for the removal of the brisket is the liability 
of that part to become more or less infested with worm nodules, 
which, while perfectly harmless to man or beast, are unsightly 
and would tend to give the meat a bad name. 
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of credit information recently gathered 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
Rates are much lower in the East and 
Central West than in the South and 
West. On loans based on personal and 
collateral security the variations are 
often wider than in the case of mort- 
gage loans. In general, interest rates 
appear to vary with the risk that the 
lender takes and with the local supply of 
loanable funds, although the distance of 
a region from financial centers is less 


LIVE-STOCK AND RANGE REPORT 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


INTEREST RATES ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL LOANS 


Material improvement occurred during 
August in range and feed conditions, due 
to liberal rains, says the Denver office of 
the Division of Crop and Live Stock Esti- 
mates. As a result, prospects for fall 
and winter feed are generally very good. 
Ranges in Colorado and western Kansas 
have shown a marked gain, while in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and the western Dako- 
tas, ranges have been cut a little by dry, 
hot weather; but these states have plenty 
of range and a good supply of feed. In 
the country west of the Continental 
Divide, feed and range conditions are 
the best in years. Oklahoma and the 
eastern third of Texas are the only sec- 
tions that have short pasture and feed 
conditions. Winter range prospects are 
good, and generally there is an ample 
supply of hay and feed crops. Ranges 
in the West are 87 per cent of normal, 
compared with 83 per cent in August and 
75 per cent one year ago. 


Cattle in the range country, except the 
Southwest, are in good to excellent con- 
dition, and many of the grassers moving 
to market will be in very good flesh. In 
the Southwest, cattle are making rapid 
gains; but in Oklahoma and the eastern 
third of Texas, cattle are still thin, and 
feed conditions are such that little, if 
any, gain is being made. In Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, and 
western Colorado, cattle are in the best 
condition in years. Due to good feed, the 
cattle movement from some sections will 
be a little early, while in other places 
there will be a tendency to hold as long 
as possible, with the idea of getting bet- 
ter prices. Condition of cattle is 89 per 
cent of normal, compared with 87 per 
cent a month previously and 86 per cent 
a year ago. 

Sheep have summered unusually well, 
and will move from the summer ranges 
in fine shape, except in Texas and New 
Mexico, where dry conditions earlier in 
the year resulted in a short lamb crop 
and thin sheep. In all the range coun- 
try, with the same exceptions, lambs are 
generally fat and will average a little 
heavier than last fall. This is particu- 
larly true of Idaho, Utah, and Nevada. 
Condition of sheep and lambs is 98 per 
cent of normal, the same as in August, 
compared with 86 per cent one year ago. 


Some of the factors responsible for the 
wide variation in interest rates charged 
on agricultural loans in different parts 
of the country are indicated by a study 


important today than it was before the 
Federal Reserve System and the Federal 
Farm Loan System provided channels 
through which funds could freely flow 


Making the Live Stock 
Dollar Go Farther— 


By Selling Your Live Stock at Cost 


Complete Information 
Gladly Given Upon 
Request 


The 
Live Stock Producers 
Association 


Your live stock is worth the mar- 
ket price. You get the market 
price through any one of the 
thirteen Producer Commission 
Associations. 


These associations all belong to 

=the men who patronize them, 
and every hoof you sell the Pro- 
ducer way helps build a stronger 
sales organization. This is one 
of the important stabilizing in- 
fluences in the live stock market 
today. 


Volume is a strong controlling 
factor in any market. Ship to 
the Producers. 


National 


With Selling Agencies at the Following Markets: 


KANSAS CITY — ST. LO 
PITTSBURG - 
BUFFALO 


UIS — INDIANAPOLIS —- SIOUX CITY 


CINCINNATI — FORT WORTH — CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND — EVANSVILLE — OKLAHOMA CITY — PEORIA 
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from money centers to points where capi- 
tal is needed. 


Interest rates on first-mortgage farm 
loans made by commercial banks in 1923 
averaged 6.89 per cent. Rates in differ- 
ent states varied from 5.3 per cent in 
New Hampshire to 9.6 per cent for New 
Mexico. There was less variation be- 
tween states in the rates charged by in- 
surance companies than in the rates 
charged by commercial banks on first- 
mortgage farm loans. In some states the 
average interest rate charged by insur- 
ance companies was as low as 5.09 per 
cent, compared with 8.48 per cent in 
other states. Moreover, the rates charged 
by insurance companies declined more 
between 1921 and 1923 than did the rates 
charged by commercial banks. 

Operations of the federal and joint- 
stock land banks are believed by the de- 
partment to have tended to lessen varia- 
tions in interest rates throughout the 
country. Loans by these institutions are 
made at a nearly uniform rate in all 
states. As they are provided out of 
funds obtained through the sale of tax- 
exempt bonds, the loans of the Federal 
Farm Loan System probably also tend to 
make interest charges generally lower. 

One of the factors in making interest 
rates unequal in different parts of the 
country is the varying adequacy of bank- 
ing facilities. Where banks are small, 
with a limited capital and a_ limited 
clientele, interest charges are naturally 
higher than in regions having large, well- 
organized, and heavily capitalized finan- 
cial institutions. Thus, North Dakota in 
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1920 had one bank for every 722 of its 
population, compared with one bank in 
Rhode Island for every 12,625 persons. 


An excessive number of small banks 
means an abnormally high overhead cost 
per unit of business. It involves keen 
competition for deposits, on which the 
banks must pay high interest rates. 
There is also a greater risk on loans 
heavily concentrated in limited areas and 
not backed by adequate banking re- 
sources. Such conditions are naturally 
translated into higher interest rates. 
Although the agricultural depression of 
the last few years undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to the failure of many such banks, 
the failures were also in no small de- 
gree due to unsound banking conditions 
and inefficient methods. 


CO-OPERATIVE WOOL MARKETING 


Wool has been sold co-operatively in 
the United States for half a century or 
more, but the largest growth of the move- 
ment has taken place in the last six 
years, says the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Since 1919 the number of co-opera- 
tive associations has more than doubled. 
Moreover, about 75 per cent of the wool 
handled co-operatively in 1924 was 
handled by regional or state-wide organ- 
izations. Twenty-two associations of this 
type last year handled nearly 12,500,000 
pounds of wool. Their total membership 
was in the neighborhood of 30,000. 


Co-operative handling of wool is facili- 
tated by the fact that the commodity is 
practically non-perishable. Another ad- 
vantage is that wool-selling is not a com- 
plicated business. Sometimes a single 
sale will dispose of a year’s output for a 
large number of wool-growers. These 
factors have enabled wool-growers to co- 
operate in marketing without any formal 
organization and without any large 
amount of capital. Local wool co-opera- 
tives have frequently followed this 
method. In recent years, however, the 
rise of state and regional associations 
has called for a greater measure of for- 
mal organization. 


In 1921 what is now the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers’ Association was 
formed at Portland, Oregon. Intended 
at first to serve only the wool-growers of 
Oregon, it achieved such success that its 
field of operations was rapidly extended 
to include Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Nevada, and California. This associa- 
tion warehouses the fleeces of its mem- 
bers at Portland and San Francisco, 
grades‘and sorts the wool, scours some 
of it, and makes sales direct to the tex- 
tile mills. It had a membership of 2,695 
in 1924, and handled 3,500,000 pounds of 
wool in that year. 
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Recently another sales agency, plan- 
ning operations on a nation-wide scale, 
has been formed, with headquarters at 
Helena, Montana. It proposes to fur- 
nish grading and selling service for re- 
gional and state pools, and also for in- 
dependent local associations and individ- 
ual wool-producers. This concern is 
known as the National Wool Exchange. 
Several other large selling agencies are 
furnishing similar service. 


COLORADO RAMS FOR RUSSIA 


A shipment of seventy-two yearling 
rams was recently bought in Colorado 
for the account of the Moscow govern- 
ment, for transportation to Russia. The 
rams were from the registered Ram- 
bouillet flock of F. M. Hartman & Co., 
Longmont, Colo. The two representa- 
tives of the Soviet Commissariat of 
Agriculture who concluded the deal have 
been in the United States for some time 
looking for suitable rams with which to 
breed up the flocks of their native 
country. 


ECONOMY IN’ BUYING BETTER 
BULLS 

Buying a good herd bull is the first 
step in growing better beef calves at 
much less cost per pound, says the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In common or 
native cow herds, calves sired by pure- 
bred bulls weigh on an average about 125 
pounds a head more when one year oid 
than calves of the same age sired by the 
average run of scrub bulls, and they will 
sell for about two cents a pound more as 
stockers and feeders. Two-year-old 
steers sired by good pure-bred bulls 
weigh about 200 pounds more a head than 
steers sired by scrub bulls, and sell for 
considerably more as_ stockers and 
feeders. 

There is practically no difference in 
the cost of feed for the two classes of 
calves up to the yearling age, but from 
that time on grades develop more capa- 
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city and require more feed than scrubs. 
The difference in cost of feed, however, 
is a very small item when the values are 
taken into consideration. The big dif- 
ference lies in the type of bull used. 
Having selected a good bull, he should 
be the best-cared-for individual in the 
herd. Not only should he have special 
feed at times, but he should be kept in 
a separate paddock or lot, and shou!d not 
have the freedom of the herd except dur- 
ing limited seasons of the year. Unless 


a special lot can be provided, some means 
of giving the bull exercise should be 
devised. 

The bull should be well fed during all 
seasons, but especially so just previous to 
the breeding season. 





$283.94 Income 
per Month! 


—that’s what A. C. Lindholm made 
for the past nine and one-half 
months. Every cent of this money 
came from ONE ACRE OF LAND 
under the Runnymede system of in- 
tensive farming. 


SUCCEED THE RUNNYMEDE 
WAY 


The Runnymede College of Intensive 
Farming will teach you to do what 
Lindholm did, and better! In a thor- 
ough course you will learn to make 
REAL MONEY from poultry—to great- 
ly increase your income from rabbits, 
squabs and berries—to sell at top-notch 
prices. 


The Runnymede Plan has brought 
success to hundreds. Thirteen weeks 
spent here will train YOU for good 
profits from an independent business. 
Enroll now. 

Runnymede College is within the lim- 
its of the city of Los Angeles, ten miles 
from the ocean and mountains. Practi- 
eal experience is the thing that counts; 
you'll get plenty at Runnymede, which 
is run in connection with the world- 
famous Runnymede Demonstration 
Acre, in the nation’s greatest intensive 
farming district. 

A diploma from the Runnymede Col- 
lege includes a course from the Ameri- 
ean Poultry School. 


Write for free illustrated booklet. 


—— -MAIL TODAY- —~— 
{ RUNNYMEDE COLLEGE | 
of | 
| INTENSIVE FARMING | 
RESEDA, CALIF. 


| Please send free illustrated book- | 
let. 
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Address........ 
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THE PRODUCER 


HOW TO KILL THE BARBERRY 


As a spreader of black stem rust, the 
common barberry has long had an un- 
enviable reputation. A recent method of 
killing it is by the use of salt and kero- 
sene, the application of which is de- 
scribed in Circular 356, just issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. This method 
has several advantages over the digging 
formerly used. It is less laborious, 
cheaper, and more certain. This is espe- 
cially true if bushes are growing in stony 
ground. 

The salt treatment is effective at any 
season when the ground is not frozen. 
Briefly, it consists of placing sufficient 
salt around the base of the plant to sur- 
round all shoots. Crushed rock salt, 
often called “ice-cream salt,” is prefer- 
able, as it dissolves slowly, although 
ordinary flake or packer’s salt, commonly 
used on farms, is satisfactory. For a 
bush having a group of shoots about 
twelve inches in diameter at the base, use 
ten pounds of dry salt; for large clumps 
or hedges, use proportionately larger 
quantities of salt. The salted plants may 
be cut down or left standing. Standing 
bushes make it easier later to locate and 
determine the extent of the killing. 
Bushes near valuable trees or shrubs 
should be dug or pulled. 


The kerosene method is successful if 
applied at any time during the growing 
season, but the action of the kerosene is 
slow, and immediate results should not 
be expected. Apply kerosene to the base 
of the plant, so that it wets the bgse of 
every shoot and also the ground for three 
or four inches around. One gallon of 
kerosene is necessary ‘to kill a bush 
twelve inches in diameter at the base. 

For their own safety, as well as to 
prevent scattering of the salt, cattle and 
poultry that are salt-hungry should be 
kept away from the treated bushes. If 
this is impossible, the salt may be cov- 
ered with dirt or brush. 


NEW WILD-LIFE REFUGE 


“With initial steps under way for the 
purchase of lands for the creation of 
the Upper Mississippi River Wild-Life 
and Fish Refuge, provided for by act 
of Congress in June, 1924, the dreams 
of conservationists who fostered the 
movement will soon be realized,” accord- 
ing to the Agricultural Review. “This 
refuge, along the upper reaches of the 
Mississippi, is designed as a feeding and 
resting place for wild fowl and other 
migratory birds, and as a natural home 
for fur animals. In addition, it is es- 


- tablished for the preservation of fishes, 
and of trees, wild flowers, and other na- 
tive plants.” 
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MEAT ESSENTIAL IN DIET 


From Science we quote: 


“The vegetarians’ idea that meat-eat- 
ers are destined for an early grave re- 
ceives little support from conclusions of 
Professor James R Slonaker, Stanford 
University physiologist. After experi- 
menting with rats for eight years, Pro- 
fessor Slonaker applies his findings to 
humans, and declares that meat is essen- 


-tial if the human race is to continue. 


“White rats, under Professor Slonaker’s 
care, reacted very definitely to vegetable 
and protein diets. The restricted, or 
vegetable, diet caused a shortening of 
the span of life—33 per cent in the males 
and 40 per cent in the females. Soon 


FOR SALE 


Dairy herd of pure-bred, registered Holstein- 
Friesians, federally accredited as free from tuber- 
culosis. Herd includes King Creamelle Waldorf, 
1922 champion bull of Colorado at Pueblo; also 
yearling bull grandson of May Echo Sylvia; three 
bull calves ; five mature cows; seven heifers ; three 
heifer calves. Write 


Dr. H. R. Lathrop, Box 448, Casper, Wyoming 


BIG RANCHES 
Sale or Lease 


1,600 to 500,000 acres 
California—Florida— 
Arizona—Nevada 


Cattle are again coming into 
their own. 


Buy now—benefit by the in- 


come, 


Land offered: fenced and 
cross-fenced; living water; 
unlimited range; withor 
without cattle. 


Easy terms to men of character and experi- 
ence, with some capital. 


C. I. KLINE 
Ranch Lands—W. H. Daum & Staff 


756 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Farmers 
Union Live Stock 
Commission, Inc. 


Denver, Colo. 


We buy and sell 
Hogs, Cattle and Sheep 
on commission 
only 


We are the only Co-operative Live 
Stock Commission Company on the 
Denver Market. 
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after meat was withdrawn from their 
diet, males lost 35 per cent of their 
weight, females from 25 to 28 ner cent. 
By the third generation, power of repro- 
duction was wholly lost in the non-meat- 
eaters. 


““This indicates,’ said Professor Slon- 
aker, ‘that there is something lacking in 
vegetable food which is furnished by the 
supplementary animal protein. This may 
be due to additional protein in a form 
more readily utilized by the animal, or 
the particular protein may act as a stim- 
ulus, causing all cells of the body to be- 
come more active, and thus making pos- 
sible a greater and more complete use 
of the vegetable foods consumed.’ 

“Professor Slonaker claims. that, if 
man were subjected to the same treat- 
ment accorded his rats for a lifetime, 
results would generally be the same.” 


The American National 
Karakul Breeders’ Association 


C. E. BOONE, Secretary 
1201 South Santa Fe Street 
El Paso, Texas 


ROMNEYS 
THE PROFITABLE SHEEP! 


For Information Write 
SECRETARY AMERICAN ROMNEY 
BREEDERS 
25 Court Street Woodland, California 


AT LEAST 


ONE GUERNSEY COW 
FOR EVERY RANCH 


will assure Producers of a_ plentiful 
supply of the highest quality milk, 
cream and butter. (This advertisement 
will appear regularly during 1925. 


Let 
it be a monthly reminder.) 


Write for 
“The Story of the Guernsey” 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
Box P Peterboro, N. H. 


The Cheapest Way to 


THE PRODUCER 


A COW DEFINED 


The following definition of a cow we 
take from the Baltimore Sun: 


“The cow is a female quadruped with 
an alto voice and a countenance in which 
there is no guile. She collaborates with 
the pump in the production of a liquid 
called milk, provides the filler for hash, 
and at last is skinned by those she has 
benefited, as mortals commonly are. 

“The young cow is called a calf, and is 
used in the manufacture of chicken salad. 

“The cow’s tail is mounted aft and has 
a universal joint. It is used to disturb 
marauding flies, and the tassel on the end 
has unique educational value. Persons 
who milk cows and come often in contact 
with the tassel have vocabularies of pecu- 
liar and impressive force. 

“The cow has two stomachs. The one 
on the ground floor is used as a ware- 
house and has no other function. When 
this one is filled, the cow retires to a 
quiet place, where her ill manners will 
occasion no comment, and devotes herself 
to belching. The raw material thus con- 
veyed for the second time to the interior 
of her face is pulverized and delivered to 
the auxiliary stomach, where it is con- 
verted into cow. 

“The cow has no upper plate. All of 
her teeth are parked in the lower part 
of her face. This arrangement was per- 
fected by an efficiency expert, to keep 
her from gumming things up. As a re- 
sult, she bites up and gums down. 

“The male cow is called a bull, and is 
lassoed along the Colorado, fought south 
of the Rio Grande, and shot in the vicin- 
ity of the Potomac. 

“A slice of cow is worth 8 cents in the 
cow, 14 cents in the hands of packers, 
and $2.40 in a restaurant that specializes 
in atmosphere.” 


In Australia—‘“That’s old Dogsbody 
just come out of the telephone box—he’s 
turned ninety-two.” 

“Lord! How old was he when he went 
in?”—Sydney Bulletin. 


In the Chicken Coop.—‘Rastus say 
Pahson Brown done kotch him in Farmer 
Smith’s chicken coop.” 

“M-m, boy! Don’t 
’shamed?” 

“Nossuh. De pahson am de one feel 
’shamed. He cain’t splain how come he 
done kotch Rastus dar!”—Everybody’s. 


Rastus_ feel 


BUY GOOD BULLS 


We like to contract at weaning time: 


100 head registered Hereford Bull Calves 
100 head registered Hereford Heifer Calves 


seven months old 
Of Domino, Beau President and Beau Mischief Breeding 


We will be glad to show these calves at any time with their mothers 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER 
CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


Vol. VII, No. 5 


KILLING THE FARMERS’ 
FRIENDS 


“When an Iowa farmer complained 
that the pheasants were eating his corn, 
the game department killed two of the 
birds, examined their crops, and found 
20) cutworms—and no corn,” says West- 
ern Farm Life. “Almost without excep- 
tion, when the scientists investigate such 
cases, they find the same result. We 
often owe our crops to the feathered 
police that keep down the bugs, insects, 
and worms. With continuing slaughter 
of every form of bird life, the insect 
loss will be heavier and farm work 
harder. The nation could train an army 
of riflemen in a comparatively short 
time, but it couldn’t in a century restore 
the bird armies that are the farmers’ 
allies in raising food to feed the country.” 


ne f an amazing bargain—this special 
bie WITT en with the famous omereaes, 
TTE Throttling-Governor 


trou 
with thecelebrated WICO 
complete power unit for pumping only ¥$ 
Order direct from this Sa orate ns 
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Use Dr. O. M. Franklin’s 


Blackleg Bacterin 


For Uniform and Dependable Results 


A thoroughly dependable Vaccine, with a proved 
record for rendering the service desired 
of a Blackleg Vaccine 


Permanent immunity with one dose and one 
handling of the calf 


ONLY 14 CENTS PER DOSE 


This Trade Mark SS 7 Is Your Assurance 
on Every Bottle LF I z of Protection 


READY TO USE IN 10, 25, 50, AND 100-DOSE BOTTLES 
OUR SPECIAL 6-DOSE SYRINGE, $2.50 


THE 


Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


LABORATORY, AMARILLO, TEXAS 


SALES OFFICES 


ALLIANCE, NEB. AMARILLA, TEX. DENVER, COLO. EL PASO, TEX. FORT WORTH, TEX. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MARFA, TEX. OMAHA, NEB. PHOENIX, ARIZ, RAPID CITY, 8. D. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. SANTA MARIA, CAL. WICHITA, KAN. CALGARY, CAN. 


CHAS. E. COLLINS, JOHN E. PAINTER, FIELD BOHART, J. WILLARD COBB, 
President Vice-President Treasurer Secretary 
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Visit the 
International Live Stock Exposition 


November 28 to December 5 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 
Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Stockmen Ever Held on This Continent 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 
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SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom 
LEARN Economy in Production 
ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features 
PROFIT by Investing in a Trip to 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIVE-STOCK SHOW 


Daily Pure-Bred Sales: 


SHORTHORNS ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Shorthorn, Thursday, December 3, 1:00 P. M. Wednesday, December 2, 1:00 P. M. 


Milking Shorthorn, Friday, December 4, For particulars write W. H. Tomhave 
10:00 A. M. Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Polled Shorthorn, Wednesday, December 2, 
10:00 A. M. HEREFORDS 


For catalogs address Friday, December 4, 1:00 P. M. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association For information write R. J. Kinzer 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 300 West Eleventh Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


And Other Pure-Bred Live-Stock Sales 


SEE THE INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 
ASK RAILROAD AGENT ABOUT REDUCED FARES 


A Season of Education, Pleasure and a Trip to Chicago 


Se ppb be ee te 
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